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Horlick’s Malted Milk is composed of pure, full-cream milk, 
Pasteurized, combined with the extracts of malted wheat and barley, 
forming a palatable, highly nutritious food, partially predigested 
and easily assimilated. 

Excellent for Infants, Invalids, the Aged and Travellers. 
erable to tea, coffee or cocoa as a table drink. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk is a complete food in itself, hence the 
danger of using impure cow’s milk is overcome, since our product 
requires no addition of milk. 

Prepared without cooking, by simply dissolving the powder in 
water 

Malted Milk tablets dissolve readily in the mouth. 

Samples sent, prepaid, upon request. Sold by all druggists. 


HORLICK’S FOOD CO., DEPT. F, 
Manufacturers of Pure Malted Foods, 
RACINE, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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HELP NATURE. 


Babies and children need proper food, 
If they do not thrive 
They 


need a little help to get their digestive 


rarely ever medicine. 
on their food something is wrong. 
machinery working properly. 
Scott's 
generally correct this difficulty. 


Emulsion of cod-liver oil will 

If you will put from a quarter to a half 
teaspoonful in the baby’s bottle three or four 
times a day you will soon see a marked 
improvement. For larger children, from half 
to a teaspoonful, according to age, dissolved 
in milk, if you so desire, will very soon 
show its great nourishing power. 

If the mother’s milk does not nourish 
It will 
show an effect at once both upon mother 


and child. 


We would be pleased to send you sample upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 


the baby, she needs the emulsion. 


Mention this Paper. 
50c. and $1.00; all druggists. 





How the World is Fed. 


In selecting a food product, it is safe to follow the majority. People who are careless 
about other things are particular as to what they eat. In the United States the best articles 
of household use and consumption have the largest sale. The brand of a thing dealers 
sell most of is a safe brand for you to use. The standard brands are household words. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 


is the standard flour. One of the Pillsbury mills is the largest in the 
world and the five Pillsbury mills have a capacity of more than five 
million pounds of flour every twenty-four hours. Itis said of the Pillsbury 
Mills that they feed the world. You make no mistake in using Pillsbury’s. 

Pillsbury’s Best Flour is for sale by grocers everywhere. 


be st, it is imit ated, and consumers are warned against substitutes. 
“The Best Bread,” a book of bread, cake and pastry recipes, sent free. 


The Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., - 


Makers of Pillsbury’s Oats and Pillsbury’s Vitos. 


Being the 





Minneapolis, Minn. 















The Delight 


Of Every Lover of Confections. 


Their Purity and Delicious Quality Have Made Them 
Everywhere the Choice of Connoisseurs. 


WE_ HAVE A TRIAL PACKAGE FOR 10 CENTS IN STAMPS. 
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When not to be had of dealers we will send on receipt of price: 1-lb. box, 60 cents; 
2-lb. box, $1.20; 3-Ib. box, $1.80; 5-lb. box, $3.00. Delivered free in United States. 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO 
THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CoO., Dept. A, Boston, Mass. 


New York Retail Store, 1123 Broadway (25th St.) Boston Retail Store, 416 Washington St. 
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Colby climbed the steep, narrow stairs | 

leading to her room. In the dimness 

of the half-lighted hall every line of the small, | 

dark figure, even to the work-bag hanging limply 

at her side and the roll of fashion- books slipping 

from under her arm, seemed expressive of weariness. 

It was Saturday night and the end of a week’s siege 

of dressmaking for Mrs. Sedgwick, who, as every one 

knew, had a genius for getting her “‘money’s worth” 
out of the people working for her. 

The little room at the top of the stairs was dark and 
close when the girl entered it, but for a while she was 
too tired to light the lamp or unfasten her cloak. She 
sank down in a low rocking-chair beside the door and 
let her head drop back with a long, unsmothered sigh. 
Even now she seemed to hear the whir of the sewing 
machine and the eager, nervous voice of her employer 
discussing the hang of skirts, the shape of sleeves, and 
above and beyond all else, the ways and means by 
which the largest amount of show could be made for 
the smallest amount of money. 

But gradually the quiet of the place and the sense 
of being at home, with a Sunday of rest before her, 
had a reviving effect on the exhausted young dress- 
maker. She rose, threw off her cloak and lighted the 
student lamp. There was a letter lying on the table, 
and at the sight of it the girl’s face brightened. 

It was the sort of face which brightened easily. The 
mouth was not made to droop naturally at the corners ; 
there was a dimple in the soft, round chin, which 
seemed part of a latent smile, and the bright brown 
eyes, even with the lashes moist, looked as if they 
could twinkle at a moment’s notice. They almost 
did as she lifted that letter. After a week with Mrs. 
Sedgwick, a few days with the lady whose hand- 
writing she saw on the envelope would seem like a 
vacation. 

But the note inside was not a request for Miss 
Colby’s assistance in sewing. It was something 
much less commonplace than that. It ran: 

My Dear Friend. Will you take your Thanks- 
giving dinner with us? Come and help us to be 
merry. Dinner attwo. Yours sincerely, 

Mary C. Banfield. 

Tears came to Lizzie Colby’s eyes, but they were 
of a different sort from those that a little while before 
had threatened. Go to Mrs. Banfield’s for Thanks- 
giving, quite as one of the family? Well, if there ever 


(me a step slower than usual, Lizzie | 


| of the world had changed. 





was or could be anything more delight- 
ful! That was what she said to herself, 
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| 
and then she sat down again and clasped her hands ina | 
It was surprising how the face | 
A few minutes ago she had | 


transport of pleasure. 


been under the impression that, if not a howling wilder- 


ness, it was at least the dreariest kind of a treadmill. 


Now it seemed a beautiful place, full of kindness and 
good cheer. She drew a long breath, and was thankful 
that she had a part in it. 

And then, as she turned in her thoughts the answer 
she would make to that letter, there came a sound of 
steps on the stairs, steps slower even than her own had 
been when she mounted so wearily. 
absorbed to notice that they stopped at her door, and a 
timid knock had sounded twice before she answered it. 


“Why, Aunt Lina, I didn’t expect to see you!” she | 
exclaimed, as she threw open the door to her caller, an | 


elderly woman in rusty mourning. “Come in, come in! 
It’s a long time since you were here.”’ 
“Yes, it’s a good while,” assented the woman, in a 


plaintive voice. Then, noticing the hat which was still | 


on the girl’s head, she said: “Haint you but just got 
home? You must have had an awful long day of it. 
Seems as if some folks don’t realize that a dressmaker 
ever needs to stop. You must be clean worn out.” 

“Oh no, I’m not. I feel rested already,’’ said Lizzie. 
And then she added: “I did have a pretty long day, 
but there was a good deal to finish up, and I was just 
as anxious to get through as Mrs. Sedgwick was.” 

She could speak cheerfully now of that hard engage- 
ment just ended. The sad eyes of the older woman 
grew tender as she looked at her. 

**You beat anybody I ever saw for making the best 
of things,’ she said. “I’ve been saying to myself all 


day that I believed ’twould cheer me up if I could get | 


round and see you. There aint anything bright that 
comes My way any more.”’ 

A queer smile flitted across Lizzie Colby’s face, and 
she wondered what would have become of her reputation 
for good spirits if her caller had arrived five minutes 
earlier. There was no blood relation between them, but 
a genuine friendship dated from the days when Lizzie 
had kept a dressmaking shop and the other had made 
buttonholes for her at fifteen cents an hour. The shop 
had not proved a financial success, and Lizzie had 
changed her plan to work by the day, but she had 
never forgotten her old employee. She had kept a sharp 
lookout for the sort of work Aunt Lina could do, and 
had turned more than one small job over to her. 

She put her hand on the woman’s now with a touch 
of real affection. ‘‘ Don’t get down- 

hearted,” she said. “Somehow things 
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| and it took eight dollars to pay the doctor. 
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are always taking a turn for the better with 
me when I least expect it, and I believe they 
will for you, too, if you keep on the watch. 
Tell me, how is the fund getting along ?”’ 

The woman’s lips quivered. “I guess it’s 
that that ails me more than anything else,” 
she said. ““You know I was sick a while back, 

I did 
think I should have enough by spring, but I sha’n’t 
now. I know I sha’n’t.”’ The voice sank to a broken 
whisper as she added, “Sometimes I think I never 
shall.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t think that,’ said Lizzie. “You 
will, I’m sure you will.”” Her own voice sounded 
sorrowful now, and the pain at the bottom of it was 
the thought that she could not, from her own slight 
store, make up the loss which was so heavy to her 
poor old friend. 

There was a minute’s silence ; then the woman said: 
“T’ll tell you what I really came for to-night. It’s 
Thanksgiving Thursday, and I s’pose you won’t be 
going out to sew. I wondered if you wouldn’t let 
me come round and sit with you. I’ll bring my own 
dinner, and maybe I could do some mending for you. 
Somehow, since I’ve been all alone, Thanksgiving’s 
the hardest day in the year to me. Seems as if I 
could stand it better if I was with you, and I’d like 
to help you a little if I could. You must have some 
stockings or something that needs doing.’’ 

Lizzie Colby had risen suddenly, and for a minute 
now she stood with her back to her caller. The open 
letter on the table lay smiling up at her, and she 
closed her eyes for an instant as if the sight of it were 
a pain sharper than she could bear. But when she 
turned, it was a beautiful, shining face that looked 
down into the old woman’s. 

“Tt’s ever so good of you, Aunt Lina, to want to do 
my mending,” she said, “and it’s a fact there is a 
dreadful pile of stockings with holes in them on my 
closet shelf. Yes, come. I can make some coffee on 
my alcohol lamp, and we'll try and have a cozy time 
together.’’ 

When she was left alone again, she stood for a little 
while looking musingly at Mrs. Banfield’s letter. The 
answer, full of grateful thanks, which she had formed 
so joyously in her thoughts, had slipped from her 
memory, and it seemed to her now that she could not 
answer the letter with a pen at all. She would carry 
the message in person the next morning. She must 

at least let Mrs. Banfield know she 
valued the invitation. And then she 
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away in the bureau drawer. 


comfort the moment one stepped into their house. 
Mrs. Banfield was honestly disappointed when 
she learned that Lizzie Colby could not be of 
their Thanksgiving party. 

“T don’t feel at all sure you ought to have done 
it,” she said, when the girl had told the story in 
a straightforward way, which made no pretense 
at concealing how hard the decision had been for 


her. ‘Thanksgiving for two is doleful business, | 
and I suppose it’ll be a cold dinner at that. | 


Don’t you think you’d better tell your old friend 


just how it is,—she’d be sorry to have you | 


sacrifice your own pleasure to hers,—and let me 
send her a nice dinner in her own room ?”’ 
Lizzie’s expression grew a little wistful. “I 
never thought of such a thing as that,” she said. 
And then she shook her head with decision. 
“But it wouldn’t take the place of her coming to 
me,” she said. ‘The fact is, she’s uncommonly 





down-hearted just now, and needsme. You see, | 


she came out here three years ago with her only 
son. He was a consumptive, and they hoped 
everything from the climate. But I suppose he 
came too late. At any rate, he lived only a few 
months, and since then she’s been out here all 
alone. She’s a good sewer, and she gets a little 
work—mending for a few families, and now and 
then a day with me; but the thing she’s trying 
to do is to save up money enough to get back 
East. There’s a sister there who would be glad 
to give her a home, but she’s poor herself and 
could never send the money for the journey. 
Dear knows how Aunt Lina does it,—I suppose 


she scrimps and pinches at every point,—but she | 


actually does manage to keep soul and body 
together and lay something by. A few weeks 
ago she had within twenty dollars of enough, but 


she’s been sick, and she told me yesterday it had | 


taken eight dollars out of her savings. 
afraid now that she’ll never have enough to get 
home. If you’d seen her last night you’d have 
done as I did. I know you would.’’ 

And then Lizzie’s face, which had been very 
sober and earnest, grew almost merry as she 
added, “But we sha’n’t have such a bad Thanks- 
giving as you think. I intend to be extravagant 
on that dinner. You can buy anything at the 
Home Bakery, you know, and I propose to have 
a roast chicken and cranberry sauce.” 

‘Well, don’t you dare to buy anything else!” 
Mrs. Banfield broke in impulsively. 
to send you a basket of things myself. 
be enough in it for two, and if there should 
happen to be anything left, you can turn it over 
to the old lady. It’ll be at your room by twelve 
o’clock sharp. I intend to have that part in your 
Thanksgiving, at least.’’ 

“And I shall‘have part in yours,” 
rising and putting out both her hands. 


said Lizzie, 


that is the best of it all.” 


Thanksgiving came, a bright, mild day, as| would like to have 
Thanksgivings in Colorado usually are. By | 


nine o’clock Lizzie Colby’s guest had made her 


for her. 

It was worth something to Aunt Lina to feel 
that she could still do a service for one she loved. 

The table was set for two, and a delicious odor 
of coffee was beginning to fill the room when, at 
twelve o’clock, the basket from Mrs. Banfield was 
set down at the door. 

“Enough for two! Well, I should think so!” 
Lizzie exclaimed when she saw the size of it, and 
when she had reached the bottom there were 


positively no words left. Aunt Lina, in a| sorrow. Over and 


tremor of excitement, had been obliged to come | 


to her assistance. There was a chicken pie, | almost hysterical 
smoking hot, big enough for six; there was a | gladness, Lizzie had 
mince pie, a little plum pudding with hard sauce;|fo read that mes- 
there were nuts and raisins, oranges and white | sage and explain as 
grapes, a bag of salted almonds and a box of | best she could. 


andy. 

“Why, I never! 
kept exclaiming. “‘Where did it all come from ?’’ 

And Lizzie, between laughing and erying, had 
to explain: 

“Tt’s from Mrs. Banfield. I told her you were 
going to take dinner with me, and you see she 
remembered us.” 

The effect that dinriér had on Aunt Lina’s 
spirits was wondetful. The chicken pie reminded 
her of those she used to make in New England. 


The pudding had a flavor she recalled from the| she couldn’t understand 
days of her grandmother, and although the | a bit how you came to 
remembrance of it all brought a tear now and | do it. If you could have 


She’s | 


“T propose | 
There'll | 


“For I | sift, and tell her 
shall remember that you wanted me here, and | ; that the gentle- 





I never did!’’ Aunt Lina | thought I was crazy 


| then she was afraid that 





are doing it as 
appearance, armed with needle and thread and a | they would for 
paper bag containing a sandwich and doughnut. | their mother, 
Her thin, pale face looked as sad as usual, but | and with the 
something almost like happiness came into it as| earnest hope 
she saw the pile of mending Lizzie had laid ready | that she may 
| soon be safely 


and pity for her poor old friend which would not | 
let her turn away. 
It was a touching story, even the little part that | 


Mrs. Banfield knew, and in some way Aunt | 
Lina’s sorrows, standing as they did in the light | 


of Lizzie Colby’s sweet unselfishness, took an 
added pathos. 

“That’s a sad case,’”’ said the doctor, when she 
had finished. “I suppose there are a good many 
| such stranded lives out here in this country.’’ 
And then—it was the old miracle, that stirring 
of generous impulse set always in motion by the 
touch of another’s kindly action—he added 
suddenly : 
to put in my Thanksgiving contribution. I 
believe I’ll turn it in to the old woman’s fund. 
Did you say it was twenty dollars she lacked ?”’ 

“Twenty-eight now,” said Mrs. Banfield, 
promptly. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do, Ben,” said the 
doctor’s brother, a genial-looking person with a 
prosperous air, who was sitting at Mrs. Banfield’s 
side, ‘I'll add another twenty to yours, and we'll 
send her home in a sleeper, with a trifle over to 
buy a meal or two on the way.’’ He glanced up 
at a picture hanging on the wall, and added, “I 
believe mother’d approve of our doing that.’ 

Nobody spoke for a minute. The eyes at the 
table grew moist, but the eyes of the sweet old 
face on the wall seemed to be smiling 
down upon the company. 

The light was failing in Lizzie Colby’s 
room, and she was saying to Aunt Lina 
in a quite imperious tone, “You must 
not take another stitch !’’ when 
a-letter was brought to her 
door. Once more she recog- 
nized the writing on the en- 
velope, and wondered what 
there was left that the Ban- 
fields could do. 

Oh, but the joy, the amaze- 
ment that filled her when she 
knew its contents! For a 
minute the letter shook like a 
leaf in her hands; then she 
threw herself on her knees 
beside Aunt Lina, letting the 
money and the fluttering sheet 
drop into her lap. 

“It’s for you, for you to go 
home with!’’ she gasped. 
“They are sending it to you 
for that, and hear what 
they say! ‘She 
must accept it as 
a Thanksgiving 


|men who send it 


her feel that they 


at home with 
those who love 
her and will 
care for her.’ ”’ 

She could 
not grasp it at first, 
the poor old heart 
so long benumbed 
with loneliness and 


over again, in an 


“TI believe she 


at first,” Lizzie said 
to the Banfields that 
evening, as she 
tried to give them some 
eoherent account, “and 


she was. You can’t 
imagine what it meant to 
her. Even at the end 


“T didn’t get to church this morning | 


| the golden sun. 
| was devoid of relish, and the early morning no 


“HE MADE A LAST SUPREME EFFORT 
AND GRIPPED THE COVETED PEG.”’ 
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folded the little note very tenderly and laid it | “I had quite set my heart on it, and there’s no| Mrs. Banfield, and the doctor added: 
doubt she wanted to come, but all of a sudden | remember, young lady, you’re to spend it with us 

The Banfields were not rich, but the doctor | she decided to entertain company herself and | next year. It’s a previous engagement, and if 
had an excellent practise, and somehow one | keep Thanksgiving at home.” 
could not help feeling the air of cheerfulness and | told the story of Lizzie’s self-invited guest, and | 
how the girl’s heart had gone out with a love | 





And then she | any old party persuades you that she has a better 


“But 
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claim on you than we have, we shall regard it ; 
a breach of promise and treat you according 
There are other people besides the very poor vw |.. 


need a glimpse now and then of people like you. ° 








UST our luck!” 
J Gus Lafee finished wiping his hands and 
sullenly threw the towel upon the rocks. 
His attitude was one of deep dejection. The light 
seemed gone out of the day and the glory from 
Even the keen mountain air 


longer yielded its customary zest. 

“Just our luck!” Gus repeated, this time | 
avowedly for the edification of another young 
fellow who was busily engaged in sousing his 
head in the water of the lake. 

































“What are you 
grumbling about, 
anyway?” Haz- 
ard Van Dorn 
lifted a soap-rimed 

face questioningly. His 
eyes were shut. ““What’s 
our luck ?” 

“Look there!’’ Gus 
threw a moody glance 
skyward. “Some duffer’s 
got ahead of us. We've 
been scooped, that’s all!’ 

Hazard opened his 
eyes, and caught a fleeting 
glimpse of a white flag 
waving arrogantly on the 
} _edge of a wall of rock 
nearly a mile above his 
head. Then his eyes 
closed with a snap, and 





then, she fell into a glow of loving reminiscence, seen her on the way home,—I went with her for | his face wrinkled spasmodically. Gus threw him 

while Lizzie, delighted at this happy mood, drew | fear she’d lose her way in her state of ecstasy,— | the towel, and uncommiseratingly watched him 

| saying over and over to herself, ‘Who crowneth | wipe out the offending soap. He felt too blue 
They lingered so long in the enjoyment of it | thy life with loving-kindness,’ and whispering | 

that they were still nibbling at the nuts and | | prayers for blessings on you!” 

raisins at the moment when the Banfields were, The doctor could not stand any more of this. 


her on and on with interested questions. 


sitting down to their two o’clock dinner. 


It was a family party in the big, bright dining- | 
room, just a group of relatives being added to the | if she had finished all my mending. There’s two | 


usual household. 


‘When is she going home?’ he asked, briskly. 
Lizzie laughed. 


pair of stockings left, and she found a skirt that 


“But I thought you were going to have that | needs binding. She’ll probably wait till Mon- | 

day.’’ And then she rose, saying, with a happy 

sigh, ‘Oh, what a Thanksgiving I’ve had!’ 
“What a Thanksgiving you’ve made!’ said 


little dressmaker we like so much,”’ said Doctor | 
Banfield, suddenly, in the midst of the meal. 
“So I was,” said Mrs. Banfield, with a sigh. | 








himself to take stock in trivialities. 


Hazard groaned. 
“Does it hurt—much?” Gus queried, coldly, 


without interest, as if it were no more than his 
“T think she’d start to-morrow | duty to ask after the welfare of his comrade. 


“T guess it does,” responded the suffering one. 
. “Soap’s pretty strong, eh? Noticed it myself.” 
“?*Tisn’t the soap. It’s—it’s that!” He 


opened his reddened eyes and pointed toward the 
innocent little white flag. 


“That’s what hurts.” 
Gus Lafee did not reply, but turned away to 








start the fire and begin cooking breakfast. 1) 
disappointment and grief were too deep for a: 
thing but silence, and Hazard, who felt likewis». 
never opened his mouth as he fed the horses, : 
once laid his head against their arching ne 
or passed caressing fingers through their man 
The two boys were blind, also, to the manifo\ 
| glories of Mirror Lake which reposed at th, 
very feet. Nine times, had they chosen to nx 
along its margin the short distance of a hund::« 
yards, could they have seen the sunrise repeate:| : 
nine times, from behind as many success 
peaks, could they have seen the great orb rear 
his blazing rim; and nine times, had they but 
looked into the waters of the lake, could they 
have seen the phenomena reflected faithfully and 
vividly. But all the Titanic grandeur of the 
scene was lost to them. They had been robbed 
of the chief pleasure of their trip to Yosemite 
Valley. They had been frustrated in their long- 
cherished design upon Half Dome, and herve 
were rendered disconsolate and blind to the 
beauties and the wonders of the place. 

Half Dome rears its ice-scarred head fully tive 
thousand feet above the level floor of Yosemite 
Valley. In the name itself of this great rock lies 
an accurate and complete description. Nothing 
more nor less is it than a cyclopean, rounded 
dome, split in half as cleanly as an appie that is 
divided by a knife. It is, perhaps, quite needless 
to state that but one-half remains, hence its 
name, the other half having been carried away 
by the great ice-river in the stormy time of the 
Glacial Period. In that dim day one of those 
frigid rivers gouged a mighty channel from out 
the solid rock. This channel to-day is Yosemite 
Valley. But to return to the Half Dome. On 
its northeastern side, by circuitous trails and stiff 
climbing, one may gain the Saddle. Against the 
slope of the Dome the Saddle leans like a gigantic 
slab, and from the top of this slab, one thousand 
feet in length, curves the great circle to the 
summit of the Dome. A few degrees too steep 
for unaided climbing, these one thousand feet 
defied for years the adventurous spirits who fixed 
yearning eyes upon the crest above. 

One day, a couple of clear-headed mountaineers 
proceeded to insert iron eye-bolts into holes which 
they drilled into the rock every few feet apart. 
But when they found themselves three hundred 
feet above the Saddle, clinging like flies to the 
precarious wall with on either hand a yawning 
abyss, their nerves failed them and they aban- 
doned the enterprise. So it remained for an 
indomitable Scotchman, one George Anderson, 
finally to achieve the feat. Beginning where 
they had left off, drilling and climbing for a week, 
he at last set foot upon that awful summit and 
gazed down into the depths where Mirror Lake 
reposed, nearly a mile beneath. 

In the years which followed, many bold men 
took advantage of the huge rope ladder which he 
had put in place; but one winter ladder, cables 
and ,all were carried away by the snow and ice. 
True, most of the eye-bolts, twisted and bent, 
remained. But few men essayed the hazardous 
undertaking, and of those few more than one 
gave up his life on the treacherous heights, and 
not one succeeded. 

But Gus Lafee and Hazard Van Dorn had 
left the smiling valley-land of California and 
journeyed into the high Sierras, intent on the 
great adventure. And thus it was that their 
disappointment was deep and grievous when 
they awoke on this morning to receive the fore- 
stalling message of the little white flag. 

“Camped at the foot of the Saddle last night 
and went up at the first peep of day,” Hazard 
ventured, long after the silent breakfast hai been 
tucked away and the dishes washed. 

Gus nodded. It was not in the nature of things 
that a youth’s spirits should long remain at low 
ebb, and his tongue was beginning to loose... 

“Guess he’s down by now, lying in camp and 
feeling as big as Alexander,” the other wer! 00. 
“And I don’t blame him, either, only I ‘sh It 
were we.”’ 

“You can be sure he’s down,’’ Gus spo)? UP 
at last. “It’s mighty warm on that nake« rock 
with the sun beating down on it at this time of 
year. That was our plan, you know, to “0 UP 
early and come down early. And any mal, 
sensible enough to get to the top, is bow to 
have sense enough to do it before the rock sets 
hot and his hands sweaty.” 

“And you can be sure he didn’t take his 


shoes 


and 


with him.” Hazard rolled over on his bac , 
lazily regarded the speck of flag fluttering ) skly 
on the sheer edge of the precipice. “Say!” He 


sat up with a start. “What's that?” 
A metallic ray of light flashed out froin the 
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summit of Half Dome, then a second and a third. | Time and again Hazard coiled his lariat in true | was less difficult for his one hundred and sixteen 


The heads of both boys were craned backward 
o. the instant, agog with excitement. 

“What a duffer!” Gus cried. “Why didn’t 
he come down when it was cool?” 

Ilazard shook his head slowly, as if the ques- 
tion were too deep for immediate answer and 
they had better defer judgment. 

The flashes continued, and as the boys soon 
poted, at irregular intervals of duration and 
disappearance. Now they were long, now short; 
and again they came and went with great 
rupidity, or ceased altogether for several moments 
at a time. 

“f have it!” Hazard’s face lighted up with 
the coming of understanding. “I have it! That 
fellow up there is trying to talk to us. He’s 
flashing the sunlight down to us on a pocket- 
mirror—dot, dash ; dot, dash; don’t you see?” 

The light also began to break in Gus’s face. 
“\h, 1 know! It’s what they do in war-time— 
signaling. They call it heliographing, don’t 
they? Same thing as telegraphing, only it’s 
done without wires. And they use the same 
dots and dashes, too.’’ 

“Yes, the Morse alphabet. Wish I knew it.’’ 

“Same here. He surely must have something 
to say to us, or he wouldn’t be kicking up all 
that rumpus.”’ 

Still the flashes came and went persistently, 
till Gus exclaimed: ‘That chap’s in trouble, 
that’s what’s the matter with him! Most likely 
he’s hurt himself or something or other.” 

“Go on!” Hazard scouted. 

Gus got out the shotgun and fired both barrels 
three times in rapid succession. A perfect flutter 
of flashes came back before the echoes had 
ceased their antics. So unmistakable was the 
message that even doubting Hazard was con- 
vinced that the man who had forestalled them 
stood in some grave danger, 

“Quick, Gus,” he cried, ‘‘and pack! I’ll see 
to the horses. Our trip hasn’t come to nothing, 
after all. We've got to go right up Half Dome 
and rescue him. Where’s the map? How do 
we get to the Saddle?” 

“*Taking the horse-trail below the Vernal 
Falls,’ ’”’ Gus read from the guide-book, “ ‘one 
mile of brisk travelling brings the tourist to the 
world-famed Nevada Fall. Close by, rising up 
in all its pomp and glory, the Cap of Liberty 
stands guard —’’’ 

“Skip all that!’ Hazard impatiently inter- 
rupted. “The trail’s what we want.’ 

“Oh, here it is! ‘Following the trail up the 
side of the fall will bring you to the forks. 
left one leads to Little Yosemite Valley, Cloud’s 
Rest and other points.’ ”’ 

“Hold on; that’ll do! I’ve got it on the map 
now,” again interrupted Hazard. “From the 
Cloud’s Rest trail a dotted line leads off to Half 
Dome. That shows the trail’s abandoned. 
We'll have to look sharp to find it. It’s a day’s 
journey.” 

“And to think of all that travelling, when right 


here we're at the bottom of the Dome!’’ Gus | 


complained, staring up wistfully at the goal. 

“That’s because this is Yosemite, and all the 
more reason for us to hurry. Come on! Be 
lively, now!” 

Well used as they were to trail life, but few 
minutes sufficed to see the camp equipage on 
the backs of the packhorses and the boys in the 
saddle. In the late twilight of that evening they 
hobbled their animals in a tiny mountain meadow, 
and cooked coffee and bacon for themselves at 
the very base of the Saddle. Here, also, before 
they turned into their blankets, they found the 
camp of the unlucky stranger who was destined 
to spend the night on the naked roof of the Dome. 

Dawn was brightening into day when the 
panting lads threw themselves down at the 
summit of the Saddle and began taking off their 
shoes. 
they seemed perched upon the ridge-pole of the 
world, and even the snow-crowned Sierra peaks 
seemed beneath them. Directly below, on the 


one hand, lay Little Yosemite Valley, half a mile | 


deep; on the other hand, Big Yosemite, a mile. 
Already the sun’s rays were striking about the 
adventurers, but the darkness of night still 
Shrouded the two great gulfs into which they 
peered. And above them, bathed in the full day, 
tose only the majestic curve of the Dome. 

“What’s that for?” Gus asked, pointing to a 
leather-shielded flask which Hazard was securely 
fastening in his shirt pocket. 

“Dutch courage, of course,” was the reply. 
“We'll need all our nerve in this undertaking, 
and a little bit more, and,” he tapped the flask 
Signiticantly, “here’s the little bit more.” 

“(ood idea,’’ Gus commented. 

low they had ever come possessed of this 
erroneous idea, it would be hard to discover; but 
they were young yet, and there remained for 
them many uncut pages of life. Believers, also, 
In the efficaey of whisky as a remedy for snake- 


bite, they had brought with them a fair supply | 


of medicine-chest liquor. As yet they had not 
touched it. 

“Tiave some before we start?” Hazard asked. 
a Gus looked into the gulf and shook his head. 
“Better wait till we get up higher and the climb- 
ing is more ticklish.’ 

Some seventy feet above them projected the 


The 


Looking down from the great height, 


cowboy fashion and made the cast, and time 
and again was he baffled by the elusive peg. 
Nor could Gus do better. Taking advantage of 
inequalities in the surface, they scrambled twenty 


feet up the Dome and found they could rest in a | 


shallow crevice. The cleft side of the Dome was 
so near that they could look over its edge from 
the crevice and gaze down the smooth, absolutely 
vertical wall for nearly two thousand feet. It 
was yet too dark down below for them to see 
farther. 

The peg was now fifty feet away, but the path 
they must cover to get to it was quite smooth, 

| and ran at an inclination of nearly fifty degrees. 
It seemed impossible, in that intervening space, 
to find a resting-place. Either the climber must 
keep going up, or he must slide down; he could 
not stop. But just here rose the danger. The 
Dome was sphere-shaped, and if he should begin 
to slide, his course would be, not to the point 
from which he had started and where the Saddle 
would catch him, but off to the south toward 
Little Yosemite. This meant a plunge of half a 
mile. 

“T’ll try it,” Gus said, simply. 

They knotted the two lariats together, so that 
they had over a hundred feet of rope between 
them; and then each boy tied an end to his 
waist. 

“Tf I slide,’ Gus cautioned, “come in on the 
slack and brace yourself. If you don’t, you’ll 
follow me, that’s all!’ 

“Ay, ay!” was the confident response. “Better 
take a nip before you start ?’’ 

Gus glanced at the proffered bottle. He knew 
himself and of what he was capable. “Wait till 
I make the peg and you join me. All ready?” 

“Ay.” 

He struck out like a cat, on all fours, clawing 
| energetically as he urged his upward progress, 
| his comrade paying out the rope carefully. At 
‘first his speed was good, but gradually it 
dwindled. Now he was fifteen feet from the 
| peg, now ten, now eight—but going, oh, so slowly! 


Hazard, looking up from his crevice, felt a | 


_ contempt for him and disappointment in him. 
It did look easy. Now Gus was five feet away, 
and after a painful effort, four feet. But when 

| only a yard intervened, he came to a standstill— 

| not exactly a standstill, for, like a squirrel in a 

| wheel, he maintained his position on the face of 

| the Dome by the most desperate clawing. 

| He had failed, that was evident. The question 

now was, how to save himself. With a sudden, 

catlike movement he whirled over on his back, 
caught his heel in a tiny, saucer-shaped depres- 
| sion and sat up. Then his courage failed him. 

Day had at last penetrated to the floor of the 

valley, and he was appalled at the frightful 

distance. 

“Go ahead and make it!’’ Hazard ordered; 
but Gus merely shook his head. 

“Then come down!” 

Again he shook his head. This was his ordeal, 
to sit, nerveless and insecure, on the brink of 
| the precipice. But Hazard, lying safely in his 
| erevice, now had to face his own ordeal, but one 
of a different nature. When Gus began to slide, 
—as he soon must,—would he, Hazard, be able 
to take in the slack and then meet the shock as 
the other tautened the rope and darted toward 
the plunge? It seemed doubtful. And there he 
lay, apparently safe, but in reality harnessed to 
death. Then rose the temptation. Why not 
cast off the rope about his waist? He would be 
safe at all events. It was a simple way out of 
the difficulty. There was no need that two 
should perish. But it was impossible for such 
temptation to overcome his pride of race, and his 
own pride in himself and in his honor. So the 
rope remained about him. 

“Come down!” he ordered; but Gus seemed 
to have become petrified. 

“Come down,” he threatened, “or I’ll drag you 


| down!’’ He pulled on the rope to show he was 
| in earnest. 

“Don’t you dare!’’ Gus articulated through 
| his chattering teeth. 

“Sure, I will, if you don’t come!’”’ Again he 
| jerked the rope. 


With a despairing gurgle Gus started, doing 
|his best to work sideways from the plunge. 
| Hazard, every sense on the alert, almost exulting 
in his perfect coolness, took in the slack with 
deft rapidity. Theh, as the rope began to tighten, 
| he braced himself. The shock drew him half 
| out of the crevice; but he held firm and served 
|as the center of the circle, while Gus, with the 
rope as a radius, described the cireumference and 
|ended up on the extreme southern edge of the 
Saddle. A few moments later Hazard was | 
offering him the fiask. 
“Take some yourself,’’ Gus said. 
“No; you. I don’t need it.” 
“And I’m past needing it.” Evidently Gus 
| was dubious of the bottle and its contents. 
Hazard put it away in his pocket. ‘‘Are you | 
game,”’ he asked, “‘or are you going to give it up?” | 
“Never!” Gus protested. “I am game. No| 
| Lafee ever showed the white feather yet. And | 
if I did lose my grit up there, it was only for the | 
| moment—sort of like seasickness. I’m all right | 
| now, and I’m going to the top.” 


| “a 


pounds to cling to the smooth rock than for 
Hazard’s one hundred and sixty-five; also, that 
it was easier for one hundred and sixty-five 
pounds to bring a sliding one hundred and sixteen 
to a stop than vice versa. And further, that 
he had the benefit of his previous experience. 
Hazard saw the justice of this, although it was 
with great reluctance that he gave in. 

Success vindicated Gus’s contention. The 
second time, just as it seemed as if his slide 
would be repeated, he made a last supreme effort 
and gripped the coveted peg. By means of the 
rope, Hazard quickly joined him. The next peg 
was nearly sixty feet away; but for nearly half 
that distance the base of some glacier in the 
forgotten past had ground a shallow furrow. 
Taking advantage of this, it was easy for Gus 
to lasso the eye-bolt. And it seemed, as was 
really the case, that the hardest part of the 
task was over. True, the curve steepened to 
nearly sixty degrees above them, but a compara- 
tively unbroken line of eye-bolts, six feet apart, 
awaited the lads. They no longer had even to 
use the lasso. Standing on one peg it was child’s 
play to throw the bight of the rope over the next 
and to draw themselves up to it. 

A bronzed and bearded man met them at the 
top and gripped their hands in hearty fellowship. 

“Talk about your Mont Blancs!’’ he ex- 
claimed, pausing in the midst of greeting them to 
survey the mighty panorama. “But there’s 


nothing on all the earth, nor over it, nor under | 


it, to compare with this!’’ Then he recollected 
himself and thanked them for coming to his aid. 
No, he was not hurt or injured in any way. 
Simply because of his own carelessness, just as 
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he had arrived at the top the previous day, he 
had dropped his climbing rope. Of course it 
was impossible to descend without it. Did they 
understand heliographing? No? That was 
strange! How did they — 

“Oh, we knew something was the matter,” 
Gus interrupted, “from the way you flashed 
when we fired off the shotgun.” 

“Find it pretty cold last night without blan- 
kets ?’’ Hazard queried. 

“T should say so. I’ve hardly thawed out 
yet.”’ 

“Have some of this.” 
flask over to him. 

The stranger regarded him quite seriously for 
a moment, then said, ‘‘My dear fellow, do you 
see that row of pegs? Since it is my honest 
intention to climb down them very shortly, I am 
forced to decline. No, I don’t think I'll have 
any, though I thank you just the same.” 

Hazard glanced at Gus and then put the flask 
back in his pocket. But when they pulled the 
doubled rope through the last eye-bolt and set 
foot on the Saddle, he again drew out the bottle. 

“Now that we’re down, we don’t need it,’’ he 
remarked, pithily. “And I’ve about come to 
the conclusion that there isn’t very much in 
Dutch courage, after all.”’ He gazed up the 
great curve of the Dome. “Look at what we’ve 
done without it !’’ 

Several seconds thereafter a party of tourists, 
gathered at the margin of Mirror Lake, were 
astounded at the unwonted phenomenon of a 
whisky flask descending upon them like a comet 
out of a clear sky; and all the way back to the 
hotel they marveled greatly at the wonders of 
nature, especially meteorites. 


Hazard shoved the 





IMPARATIVELY few people know that 

the United States at one time brought a 

large herd of camels to the Southwest for army 

uses, and that a hoary, decrepit remnant of the 

herd has been wandering in southern Arizona 
and New Mexico until recently. 

The importation of camels was advised in the 
early fifties, when there was a great migration 
to the newly found gold-fields in California. 
Trains of oxen, horses and mules, wagons loaded 
with human beings, household effects and pro- 
visions moved in slow procession from Texas 
and Missouri across the burning deserts of the 
Southwest, on to the new El Dorado. Trans- 
continental railroads were hardly dreamed of in 
those days, and the army was principally occu- 
pied in the West. 

Lieut. Edward F. Beale, afterward a brigadier- 
general and minister to Austria, while stationed 
at old Fort Yuma, on the border between 
California and Arizona and on the edge of the 
Colorado desert, saw one of the streams of 
migration passing by. There was so much 
disease and suffering and death among the) 
horses and mules that he cast about in his mind 
for other animals of transport, and came to the 
opinion that camels could be used to inestimable 
advantage. So he, in connection with Captain 
Adams of the garrison, wrote at length on the 
matter to Jefferson Davis, the Secretary of War, 
enclosing pictures showing the different uses to | 
which the “ship of the desert” might be put— 
carrying field cannon, hauling caissons and 
conveying sharpshooters at a brisk trot to the 
front of an engagement. 

The ideas of the young officers were enthusi- 
astically received by Mr. Davis, and a commission 
was soon sent out from San Antonio, Texas, 
to Arizona to ascertain the military uses to 
which camels could be put in the Southwest. 
The commission made a favorable report, and | 


| the outcome was a bill appropriating thirty 


thousand dollars for the purchase and importa- 
tion of camels. 

| 

The Camels Arrive. 

f | JN December, 1854, Maj. C. Wayne was sent | 

a2 to Egypt and Arabia to buy seventy-five | 










dollars each, something more than 
had been paid for the Egyptian 
sort. 

The Supply, loaded with camels 
and fodder, reached its port on the 
Gulf of Mexico, on February 10, 1857. 
Three had died during the voyage, 
and sixty-two remained well and 
hearty. The strange beasts were 
laboriously landed in the course of several 
days. Under the care of Capt. J. N. Palmer 
about half the herd were taken inland to Camp 
Verde, where they began their military service 
for Uncle Sam. The others were kept at 
Indianola, where it was proposed to experiment 
with them as beasts of burden in moving army 
supplies in arid regions. 

In Texas and the territories are men who, to 
this day, tell amusing stories of the attempts to 
use camels in the army service. A series of 
experiments in testing the physical strength and 
the ability to go long distances in hot weather 
without water were made. Baskets and hampers 
of provisions of great weight were experimentally 
lashed to the camels’ backs. But from the first 
the hostlers and stablemen were opposed to 
having anything to do with the strange beasts; 
teamsters declined to transport provisions across 
the deserts with them; the horses in the cavalry 
became restive and ugly when stabled or cor- 
ralled with them. 


Hated by Army Hostlers. 


T HE animals were not properly cared for. 
l Several died. In vain the army officers urged 
the hostlers to give the camels a fair trial. There 
were frequent reports that one or two had 
broken away during the night and wandered 
away across sandy plains, and it has been 
suspected that extraordinary zeal was not always 
put forth to find the animals and bring them 
back for military service. 

From May, 1858, until 1861 some thirty of 
them, which had become partly domesticated 
to American ways and adapted to the climate of 
the Southwest, were kept at the United States 
forts at Verde, El Paso and Yuma. They were 
fed and cared for at the expense of the War 
Department, but because the troopers and 
teamsters in the service could not be induced 
or forced to use the beasts instead of horses and 
mules, and especially because of the clumsiness 
of the camels’ harness and the unusual labor in 
packing and preparing a ship of the desert for 
service, they were seldom used. In the last year 
or two of their stay at the garrisons they were 
merely pensioners upon Uncle Sam’s bounty, 
and were never brought into service. 

Then the Civil War came on, and in the stir 
and wild excttement of those days in every army 
fort all attention was turned from the camels. 
The forts in Texas and Arizona fell into disuse, 
and the beasts were allowed to wander away at 
will. They travelled in pairs, and sometimes in 


!” encouraged Hazard. “You lie in the | camels. He purchased the first lot in Cairo. Hav-| bunches of four and six, across the deserts and 


first -ye-bolt. The winter accumulations of ice | crevice this time, and I’ll show you how easy it | ing taken in these, the naval store-ship Supply | into the mountains. Some lived for years in the 


had twisted and bent it down till it did not stand 
More than a bare inch and a half above the rock 


| is.’’ 
But Gus refused. 


sailed to Smyrna, and thirty camels of another | 


Panhandle of Texas, and in a few years made 


} He held that it was easier | variety and from the Arabian desert were bought. | their way as far south as the State of Sonora in 
~4 1uost difficult object to lasso at such a distance. | and safer for him to try again, arguing that it | These cost from seventy-five to three hundred | Mexico. In some instances they multiplied, but 
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in twenty years most of them died among the | 


mountains, or were killed by the Indians. 

At intervals in the last dozen years the soldiers 
in the garrisons in New Mexico and Arizona 
have seen stray descendants of the original herd 
running about on the alkali plains and amid the 
sage-brush and cactus. All reports agree that 
the animals have grown white with age, are as 
wild and intractable as any mustang; that their 
hide has assumed a hard, leathery appearance, 
and that they have hard, bony, horny hoofs, 
unlike the cushiony feet of the well-kept camel. 






MARY 





HE ran down 
..) to the rocks, a 
slim girl, tall and 
straight, healthy 
and happy ; hand- 
some in her best 
moments, and at 


some, sensible, pleasant-looking young person, 
who thought very well of the world as a place to 
live in, and liked to share her good opinion of life 
with other people. Although her eyes were 
blue, her skin was of a rich, deep tint, and her 
hair of the black that plays with brown. She 
had a strong hand, for she could handle 

an oar and a golf-club. And she had 


| the original herd. 


all times a whole- | 


THE YOUTH’S 


It is likely that a few of these camels still sur- | 
vive, but they have not been seen in the central 
part of either New Mexico or Arizona in several 
years. A number of the members of the Inter- 
national Boundary Commission that recently 
finished a survey of the boundary-line between 
the United States and Mexico report that they saw 
two camels on their progress through southern 
Arizona, and the animals, although seen well 
only through a field-glass, appeared to be in their 
prime, and probably were descendants of some of | 
HENRY G. TINSLEY. 
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like fire, like wind, like light, like the very 
elements, as if nature herself had closed her 
mighty hand over the girl’s fingers on the oars, | 
as a parent’s grasp covers the fingers of a 
favorite child whom one teaches to do a difficult 
thing. 

The distance between the boat and the boy 
narrowed swiftly. He had risen to the surface 
now—see! See the piteous, little, clutching 
hands! Only a few oars’ lengths now, and — 

“But how can I get him into the boat?”” The 
sudden consciousness of the worst feature in the 
desperate situation smote Darl as if a big, third 


COMPANION. 


round the Cape and popper’s in Europe and 
nobody but me to look after you!’’ 

Darl dressed herself as if nothing had happened, 
and put her crimson boating-dress on the piazza 
roof to dry. She got into a fresh white gown 
with a tiny clover-blossom on it, and braided her | 
wet hair and went down to dinner, looking as 
dainty and feminine as if she had never rowed a 
stroke in her life. She felt a little queer, and 
found it hard to eat. She walked out to the 
rocks restlessly, to see if the captain had moored 
the Gull’s Wing. Turning suddenly, she saw | 
that the rocks were thick and gay with people. 
The hotels and cottages had all turned out as if 
to see a great sight. 

Darl looked round to see what it was. Then 
the people set up a storming shout, and cheered 
and cheered until the rocks rang. And the 
little embroidered boy and his mother were 
coming toward her. And the cries went up: 

“Hurrah! Hurrah for her! Hurrah !” | 


| little, teasing brother!’ The Gull’s Wing flew | “Hurrah for a live heroine!” cried a young 


man’s voice. “ We don’t have too many of 
‘em! Hurrah! Hurrah!’ 

“Three more for her! Three more! More!’ 
shouted the summer people. Darl, in her thin 
white dress with the clover-blossoms on it, stood 
modestly. She looked perplexed. Her lip 
trembled. 

“Lord ’a’ massy!” said the captain. “Ben’t 
you goin’ to make ’em a bow nor nothin’ ?”’ 

“Why,” said Darl, turning as white as her 
organdy, “they don’t mean me!” 


All this was—how many ages? A lifetime 
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in the spot behind the retina where the pictur: 


|of the pier, of the yellow curls and the litt); 


sinking hands remained engraved as if it had 
been stamped with red-hot iron—all that deve’. 
oped later. 

By degrees the shades came down, then th 
blinds were shut in. The girl had lain for ; 
year now in a dark room. One of her docto) 
had blistered her spine, and she had since bee: 
unable to turn upon it. She lay upon her che 
and the side of her shoulder. She could 1 
receive visitors. She slept with difficulty. | 
was a year and a half since she had stepped foo: 
to the floor. In that black time Darl found ov; 
what mothers mean. 

“For a year she sat in my dark room and he}: 
my hands,” said the girl, long afterward. “| 
it had not been for my mother —” but she coul:! 
not finish her sentence, and never has been aly): 
to do so to this day. 

At first it had all seemed so incredible, s: 
preposterous! She would wake from dreams 
of being in her boat or on her bicycle. Sj) 


| would start some morning and think: “There's 


a handicap to-day. I must ciean my golf-clubs.’ 

One day, when everything was at its worst, she 
found herself repeating those verses she had 
made the day she saved the child: 


“Free as the sky 
Am I—am I—” 


She broke off, with a low moan. 

Now, as Darl thought it over on her strongest 
days, it seemed to her that she had borne her 
suffering very badly. It took her so long to 
understand that she must lie on that bed, that 

she could not get up and walk and 
run and row and ride and bicycle. 








a shapely, sturdy foot, not too small, 
for she could walk her eight miles or 
ride her bicycle twenty and never 
know it. Ina word, she was a “new 
girl,”’ so far as it is new for girls to be 
athletic and independent, courageous 
and well. But Mary Darl was not 
too new. She had not lost a certain 
something that many new girls throw 
away as an outgrown fashion,—that 
indefinable quality, as gentle as our 
ideal of womanhood and as winning 
as its sweetest representatives,—that 
mystery which we call charm. 

She was eighteen, and her next 
birthday would fall in midwinter. 
Her name was Mary Darling — Mary 
Darling Dennison. Most people called 
her Darl. The oldest and the youngest 
members of the family—these being 
her mother and a thumping and 
opinionated little brother—called her 
Mary Darl. Trippit stood on the 
beach now, and shouted severely : 

“Mary Darl! Mary Darl! I want 
to go too—oo—oo! Mary Darl, it isn’t 
ladylike for you to go rowing with- 
out a man aboard!” 

Darl hauled in her mooring-line steadily, hand 
over hand. The boat bowed and answered 
eagerly. The rope came in splashing from the 
water, spattering her crimson flannel boating- 
dress with sparkling drops. 

There was a nurse in a white cap and apron 
over on the hotel pier, watching a little yellow- 
haired boy in a blue suit, with a big, embroidered 
collar. He was throwing a little ship into the 
water by a string; the tide was running out, 
and the little ship swayed toward the bay. 

Darl rowed out into the harbor with the swift, 
strong, even stroke taught her by the old captain 
in whose cottage the family had spent every 
summer since Trippit was out of baby clothes. 

For very joy of living and for very love of the 
sea, and for youth and health and happiness she 
sang as she rowed, making up words and tune 
as they came along,—for Darl did such things 
now and then, and not very badly for a girl,— 
and holding her measure to the rhythm of her 


oars : 
“My oars keep time 
To all the rhyme 
That haunts my heart upon the sea. 
Oh, could I sing 
The lovely thing 
That drifts and dips away from me! 


Free as the sky 
Ho, hum! The tide’s setting out pretty strong. 
Am I—am I. 


Back water! Starboard oar! Put about! Hullo!” 

That verse was never finished. Darl stopped 
making poetry, and with a tremendous pull 
headed suddenly for the shore. For as she put 
about the girl had seen upon the hotel pier one 
of the sights that make the strongest heart leap 
to the throat. The nurse-maid in the cap and 
apron was wringing her hands. People were 
running wildly about. The little boy in the 
embroidered collar, leaning too far over to sail 
his ship, had fallen into the water, and the 
strong tide was bearing him out. 

Darl’s keen young eyes took it all in, as the 
Gull’s Wing spun over the light sea. She fixed 
her gaze upon the broad, embroidered collar as it 
sank. The long, yellow curls floated out straight 
a moment and went under. One little hand 
clutched at the air and disappeared. 

“That must be the second time!’’ she thought. 
The muscles stood out on her round, bared arms, 
where the crimson sleeve was rolled up. The 
Gull’s Wing raced through its own foam. 

“He’s not as big as Trippit,” she said aloud. 
“Somebody’s little brother; somebody’s dear, 





wave had hit 
her in the face. 

Without fear or faintness, 
without the instant’s hesita- 
tion that would have been 
the fatal thing, she leaped 
from the Gull’s Wing into 
the water. 

A ery went up from the 
shore as the girl went down. 
When she came up and 
struck out, swimming stur- 
dily, this deepened toa shout. 
For from hotel and cottage 
people were collecting now, and men were dashing | 
the dory from the float, and sailboats were luffing | 
on the bay and turning in to help. But they | 
were all too late. Only the girl was in time. 
Darl swam like a crimson fish. Her boating- | 
dress grew clogged and heavy. 

As the little fellow sank she got the tips of her 
fingers on the edge of his embroidered collar. | 
Ittore! Then she clutched a yellow curl—two— | 
a handful, and so her strong grip, as strong as a 
boy’s, and far more subtle to perceive and quick 
to act, caught the blue flannel shoulder of the | 
child’s blouse. She swam on, holding him with 
that fierceness which is so much alike both in | 
hate and in mercy, when you come to the stress 
of it. Then a boat met her, and some one took 
the child from her grasp, and some one else gave 
her a hand while she climbed over the stern. 
But all she said was: 

“I think I’ll swim back now, and get my 
boat.’” And she was quite surprised and a little 
mortified that she was not allowed to do so. 
Then she saw that the old captain with whom 
she boarded was one of the men. 

“You get home to yer ma!’’ he said, gruffly. 
“T’ll find the Gull’s Wing when I see proper.” 

She wondered why he spoke so crossly. But 
when she looked into his face, she saw that it 
worked like a ragged mainsail in a gale and that 
his eyes were wet. 

Darl stole away unnoticed, she thought. She 
ran over the grass in her dripping, crimson 
boating-dress. The water flashed on her likea 
fringe of gems. She drew the sleeves over her 
bared arms and got as fast as she could to her 
own room. 

“I told you you needed a man aboard!’’ said 
Trippit, severely. “If you’d tooken me, you 
wouldn’t ’a’ got drownded while mommer’s gone | 





‘“WHY, THEY DON’T MEAN ME!”’ 


ago! Darl stirred upon her bed and called in 
the weak tone of the helpless who are dependent 
upon the devotion of one being for their every 
want. 

“Yes, Mary Darl! Mother is here.” 

Her mother’s footfall moved without sound 
across a darkened room, and her mother’s face, 
comforting and crooning, bent over the pillows 
on which the girl’s young head had lain for 
almost two piteous years. 

No one knew just why or just how it had 
befallen. What ailed her or did not ail her the 
science of New England could not tell. There 
had been a few languorous days after that plunge 
and effort in the water; the summer people 
flocked about the cottage to make a lion of her, 
but the girl grew suddenly averse to seeing them, 
and began to keep her room. The young man 


| who called her a heroine disappeared ; the mother 


of the child whom she had saved called and 
left her card, and took train for a Western 


| home, and neither she nor the little boy with 


the yellow curls was ever heard of more. 

Darl left the captain’s house that fateful 
summer on a litter—a suddenly smitten invalid 
bound by a mysterious malady. Systems and 
doctors and cures had tried their best and 
their worst at her case. The girl had grown 


obstinately and steadily worse. The terrible 
| sensitiveness to noises, which is the worst form 


of suffering in certain perplexing cases, came on 
slowly. What an instrument of torture was 
Trippit in those first days before it came to be 
understood that she could not bear a thumping 
little brother in her part of the house! His 


drums, his horns, his firecrackers, his parties of 
boys and always his lungs and his shoes—what 
torments they stood for! 

Then the sensitiveness to light, the soreness 


At first, so it seemed to her, she had 
been very stupid about the whole 
thing. How could she, Mary Darl 
Dennison, how could she be a bed- 
ridden invalid and stay so till she 
was a gray old woman, unable to die, 
unable to live? Impossible! 

She remembered when it first oc- 
curred to her that the days when she 
was fighting the hardest to get well 
people thought her cross and fretful. 
She remembered one morning when 
it first struck her that she was be- 
ginning to get the invalid’s whine. 
There was another day when the 
thought distinctly came to her that 
she might spare her mother steps 

and sleep. This preceded the time 

when she grew to suspect that she 
might find it possible to spare her 
mother’s feelings. 

She could never forget the rainy 
Sunday afternoon when the idea 
first made itself plain to her that 
sympathy is the most precious coin 
of life and must not be spent reck- 
lessly, and that the sick must not 
be beggars for it. The cruel lessons 
of invalidism, the long lessons of 
fortitude and self-repression and 
silence came hard to this young 
thing, smitten down out of a vigor- 
ous, joyous girlhood, like a wild 
creature disabled but not killed by 
a shot. 

“T have been a poor scholar,” 
thought Darl, in her own dry way. 
“] shall never stand at the head of 
my class. All the other sick old 
ladies will outrank me when | get 
gray and wizzled up.” 

One day, late in the sickest 
winter of her life, a new doctor 

was called to see Darl. He was a distinguished 
man,‘gruff, as people of power sometimes are. 
He strode into the dark room where the girl was 
lying with her face turned down. 

“Please step softly, doctor,” begged the mother, 
in a whisper. 

“‘Open the blinds!”” commanded the doctor, in 
a tremendous voice. Darl winced. 

“The light hurts her,’ pleaded the mother, 
timidly. 

“Open the blinds!” thundered the eminent 
man. ‘Now let me see your face!’ he ordered 
the patient. - 

“T will when you speak to me properly: 
flashed the girl from the pillows. 

“The mischief !’’ laughed the doctor. 
get well.” When he saw Darl’s face, his own 
melted with compassion. 

“Shut the blind again,”’ he said, gently. 
really cannot bear the light. But we'll vet 
over all that. She’s made of the right stl. 
Now, my girl, listen to me —”’ 

“I’m not your girl,” interrupted Datr!, 
quite a strong voice, “and I’m glad I’m hot. 
You make me angry.” 

“Glad of it!’’ retorted the doctor. 
do. It will do you good to get mad. 
too resigned and—that kind of thing.” 

“T resigned?” cried Darl. “Why, I! 
have been resigned a minute! And I’m not 
that kind of thing! I’ve never been patie! 
pleasant or unselfish or pious or willing to 
it, or any of that—not since I was sick! Yo 
no idea how horrid I am! You can’t : 


“She'll 


“She 


= 


“Glad I 
You' 


what a shabby invalid I continue to be 
can’t help being. I’m a disgrace to my )Te 
fession !” 

A queer expression touched the doctor’s = 


He looked about as if for confirmation © 
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character which the girl gave herself, but the 
mother had left doctor and patient together. 

“There is none to contradict you,” observed 
the doctor, ‘‘so I must take your word for it. 
Born rebel, I see? Yes. They’re better patients 
than born saints; they get well faster. I like 
‘em better.” 


“Tt strikes me,” said Darl, obstinately, “that | 
«a born rebel might make the best saint, if she | 


felt like it. The trouble is to feel like it.” 

“When are you going to the seaside?’”’ asked 
the doctor, irrelevantly. 

“Oh, I don’t go!” sighed Darl. “I wanted to, 
but they wouldn’t let me. They’re afraid the 
sight of the water would bring it all back. And 
the litter joggles so, getting into the cars. And 
I can’t row, you see, or swim or anything.”’ 

“How much massage have you had?’’ con- 
tinued the doctor, indifferently. 

“One ugly old woman who pinched me, and 
one sentimental one who said she’d seen better 
days, and wore blue glasses. I kept her a 
week,”’ confessed Darl. 

“‘ Where’s your mother?’ asked the doctor, 
crossly. 

Darl touched the electric bell that hung amid 
the fringe of her white-canopied bed. 

“Mother,” said Darl, “here’s a man who 
hasn’t felt of my pulse or thumped my spine | 
or asked me if I’d had a disappointment! He 
said, ‘Bosh!’ when I told him they’d blistered 
me—and he hasn’t as much as mentioned that 
boy who fell into the water. He seems to bea 
new species,” added Darl, wearily. “I turn him 
over to you.” 

“Madam,” said the doctor, “I shall send a 
suitable nurse—you are quite overtaxed—who 
will massage the patient every day for six 
months. You will take your daughter to the | 
seaside by the first of June. You will give her | 
these pellets that I have prepared, and I shall 
call twice a week. When I have the case well 
in hand, occasions may arise when I shall send 








the captain as fast as his tennis shoes could 
carry him, and the family rushed together to 
see the miracle. When they looked at Darl they 
found her sobbing. She did not often ery. 

“She is tired,” said the physician, in’a tone 
not unlike his father’s. “She must not have so 
many of us about. Leave her alone.’’ 

“Will you stay with her, doctor, for a little ?”’ 
suggested the nurse. “I’ll be back in a few 
| minutes.” 

Headed by the nurse, the family stole out. 
The young doctor put his finger on his patient’s 
pulse—he did not often. 

“You need rest. Why do you cry?” he said. 





| sobbed Darl. “I told you so before. When I 
| put my feet to the ground it came all over me— 
| you impatient, complaining, selfish, miserable 
girl, you! You’ve had the chance to be a sort 
of saint, apostle, prophet, martyr—something in 
that line—and you’ve missed it forever, now 
you’re getting well. People will always say of 
you oni 

“Miss Darl,’”’ said the doctor, with emotion, 
“be still! Stop talking! Listen to me! Do 
you know what people really do say of you?” 

“Nobody ever dared tell me,” said Darl, 
wiping her eyes. “It’s too dreadful, I suppose.” 

“Doctors are rather critical in their views of 
| such things,’’ continued the physician, “we see 
| so many invalids. Miss Darl, you have been 
'the most patient, most uncomplaining, least 
troublesome, most considerate —”’ 

“Oh, don’t!’”’ cried Darl. 

“And the pluckiest I ever saw!’’ persisted 
the doctor. “I told you that two years ago— 
that day. I say itagain. You’re a brave girl!” 

“T’m too sick a girl yet to be made fun of!” 
flashed Darl. ‘‘Nobody else living would think 
so!” 

“Everybody thinks so,’ replied the doctor, 
speaking more quietly than he felt. “Your 
mother —the nurse—my father — everybody. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“T’ve been such a disgrace to my calling !’” 





Darl, it was nothing to save that boy, compared 
to a case like yours. It takes a thousandfold 
the pluck to bear what you’ve borne as you have 
borne it, than it took to jump overboard from 
the Gull’s Wing, you brave, patient, splendid— 
you modest, self-forgetting girl!” 

“T don’t understand what you say,’’ whispered 
Darl, turning as pale as she had turned when 
the people cheered her on the rocks. ‘‘I think I 
must be having one of my dreams. I’m pretty 

| tired, doctor; my head spins some. I don’t— 

| quite—make it out distinctly. You don’t mean 
| me ? 

“ Doctor,’ she said, presently, “are you sure 
| I’m going to get well now?” 
| “Sure!” 
| “Thank you, doctor,’’ she answered, sweetly, 

and turned her face upon her pillow. 

“Oh, see here!” cried the young man. And 
then he spoke. He could not help it. And 
when her mother came in, he told her what he 
had said and how Darl had answered him. 

“Oh,” he laughed, “she says she won’t be a 
burden to me!” 

“Give her time to get well,” pleaded the 
mother, putting her wet cheek against the girl’s. 

“And that will be a mighty short time!” 
answered the young physician, joyously. 

Then he grew grave and dignified, looked like 
his father, folded her powders and went away 
to the hotel. 

Darl on her pillows lay quietly. They thought 
she was asleep, but she was not asleep. Suddenly 
| She said: “I want that old organdy with the 

clover-blossoms. I’m going to get into it. Please 
| ask mother.’’ 

| ‘Then she closed her eyes. One of those verses, 
long forgotten and half made over, throbbed 
within her brain as the waves beat on the beach : 

“Oh, could I sing 


The lovely thing 
That life and health will bring to me!” 


But before the verse was finished she 


was 


my son and partner—whom you will receive | I’ve heard it said of you a score of times. Miss | sleeping like a well girl. 


with the same confidence that you extend to | 
me. Your girl is no jellyfish or pussy-willow, | 
madam. She has pluck and she will get well.” | 

Darl was so tired by the excitement of the | 
new doctor’s first call that she would have been 
glad to sleep if she could; but Trippit was | 
running wild all over the house and yard, yelling 
with the full force of his excellent lungs: 

“We're going back to the cap’n’s, you bet 
your breakfast! And Darl’s got a rubeopath 
that’s got to go along, too! A rub-e-o-path! A 
rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub, dub-e-o-path !” 

Was it hope or science? Was it the new 
doctor or the rubeopath? Who could say? No 
one dared assert that Darl was better, but it 
began to be whispered underbreath that she was 
“no worse.” Darl grew rather fond of the 
doctor with the big voice and gentle eyes, and 
was disappointed when he sent his son one day 








HE first football game played under Rugby 
rules between colleges in this country took 
place in the fall of 1876, when freshmen 

such as I was then looked up to the captains of 
the university crew and ball nine with something 
close to veritable worship. But the football 
captain was not a great potentate in those days, 
for football was not the sport that it is now in 
the eyes of the college world. 

In 1875 a number of self-sacrificing individuals 
of Yale, known as the football team, had played 





in his place. The mother began to tell the 
young doctor the old story about the drowning | 
boy. 

“T know,” said the young doctor. “I was 
there. I saw it all.’ 

“ You there?” cried Darl, lifting her head. | 
“Why, no you weren’t! I never saw you | 
before !”’ 

“But I saw you,” returned the young doctor. 
“You wore a white, thin dress. You stood by 
the old captain, and the boarders came out to 
cheer you. I said, ‘Hurrah for a live heroine!’ 
I made so bold—then.’’ } 

“You can’t say that now,” she said, drearily, 
and sank back upon her pillows. 

“Are you so sure?’ replied the young phy- | 
sician. 

“Dead sure!” nodded Darl. “And you’re | 
not so nice as your father. He never makes | 
civil speeches.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said the young doctor. 
“T willtry to be as rude as possible hereafter.” 

Perhaps he did try, but he did not succeed | 
very well, for his eminent father went to Norway | 
that summer, and Darl’s case fell into the young | 
physician’s hands. He came to see her once a | 
week at the captain’s, whither the sick girl had | 
been taken on her litter early in the bloom of | 
June. Her mother and her father and Trippit | 
and the “rubeopath’’ settled down with her. | 
All through the hot weather she lay out on the 
captain’s piazza in the strong salt breeze and | 
drank in the life of the sea. There she watched 
the well young people while they rowed and sailed 
ald swam—a sweet little invalid who never said | 
a bitter thing. 
\nd now that sore spot behind the retina | 
bezan to heal. She did not see the drowning | 
boy there all the time. She began to sleep. | 
The pain in the spine abated. 

it came to be July. It came to be August. 
September blossomed like a goldenrod, yellow | 
aul queenly. The air freshened. The girl | 
Strengthened obviously. 

“ne Sunday, when the doctor was at the! 
hotel to back them up if they failed, Mrs. | 
Dennison and the rubeopath plotted together, | 
and suddenly, between mother’s love and nurse’s 
Wil, they set the girl squarely on her feet. She | 
Std a few moments steadily—tottered—regained 
he:self—walked a few steps; and then they 
caught her in their arms and got her to her bed. | 
Aid then the two women wrung each other’s | 
hauds and began to ery. 

‘rippit ran for his father and the doctor and | 





a match with Harvard under a set of rules 
that came of an attempt to reconcile English 


| Rugby, which Harvard had learned through the 


Canadians, with the rather Association-like game 
practised by Princeton, Columbia, Yale and a 
few others. The match had proved a very 


slaughter of the innocents, for in the compro- | 


mising of rules Yale had yielded the point of 
allowing Harvard to carry the ball in the arms, 
and Harvard had conceded to Yale the privilege 
of batting the ball forward with the hand. Yale 


had no idea of the possibilities of the running | 


game and the play of Harvard, and the use of 
the hand and arm in warding off would-be 
tacklers was a revelation to the New Haven men. 

As I remember it,—I was then in a preparatory 
school, but went out to see the game, 
—the Harvard team bowled over the 
Yale men like ninepins, and scored 
almost at will. The game was played 
at New Haven, hence the spectators 
were mostly Yale men, and the crowd 
not large. After the first few 
moments of dazed and pained 
astonishment, the supe- 
riority of the Harvard 
team became so manifest 
that the Yale crowd were 
actually forced to laugh 
at the grotesque spectacle 
presented by their suffer- 
ing team. Harvard won 
by so many goals that 
nearly everybody lost 
count; as I remember it, they 
crossed Yale’s goal line some six 
times. 

This game was unsatisfactory, 
even to Harvard. No one was 
pleased with the compromise set 
of rules; indeed, the attempt to 
reconcile the Association style of 
play with that of Rugby has always 
failed, as it did in this instance. 
So after that game it was agreed 
that Yale should adopt the Rugby 
rules entirely, and that Harvard, 
after their Canadian trip the fol- 
lowing autumn, should come 
down to New Haven and play 
Yale another match. 

This game of 1875 was played 
with a round rubber ball, of the 
kind used in Association foot- 
ball, but it was agreed that the 




















A PLAYER OF TO-DAY. 


game of 1876 was to be played 
with the oval leather Rugby ball, 
the same that is used in all our 
college matches of to-day. Now, 
after the sorry spectacle 
presented by the Yale 
team in 1875, it is no 
great wonder that 
|Eugene Van Voy 
Baker, the captain of 
the Yale team of 1876, 
was not besieged by 
applicants for places on 
it. But he was not a 
man to be daunted by obstacles. 
Although upper-class men were 
hard to persuade, some of his 
personal friends were willing 
to sacrifice themselves in the 
good cause, and Baker urged 
the freshmen to come out. 
Many did, as freshmen were 
eager to be accommodating. 
Indeed, the freshmen went 
so far as to organize a class 
team, and challenged Harvard. 
Hamilton Park, the Yale 
football field, being too 
far away for ready 
aceess in the rather 
limited time the men could give to 
practise, a field was secured on Dix well 
Avenue. ‘This field was narrow, and it 
was necessary to use every bit of its 
width; consequently the touch 

or side lines consisted of 
a high picket fence on the 
west and the curbstone 
of the sidewalk on the 
east. Besides these dif- 
ficult and severe bounda- 
ries, one of the goals was 
placed in close juxtaposi- 
tion to a pile of broken 
stone used for macadam- 
izing the road-bed. Many of 
the men of Baker’s team bear 
the marks of contact with that 
curbstone or those broken | 
blocks to this day. 
But Baker was a rugged 
disciplinarian, and so ready to 
lead over any and all obstacles 
that most of us followed, sore 
but unquestioning. His ideas 
of training were crude, as were 
those of all captains in those 
days, but it might be well fof 
those of the present school who 
magnify the dangers 
of overwork and over- 
training to converse 
with,some of the men 
of Baker’s day. We 
were made to play 
from two o’clock until 















IN THE EARLY DAYS. 
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twenty minutes of four every day, and we were 
taken into the old gymnasium in the evening, 
and upon a dusty canvas-covered track of about 
twenty laps to the mile made to run three miles 
at such a pace that few except Baker, who was a 
glutton for work, ever finished. 

The time for starting this run was nine o’clock, 
and I remember several times I was so tired out 
when I crawled home to my room after the run 
that I would drop down on the bed, kick off my 
shoes, pull a blanket over me and fall asleep, to 
know nothing more until morning. It is perhaps 
needless to state that Baker’s team showed a 
survival of the fittest, and when the match was 
still some weeks off there was only a remnant 
of the second eleven left, and our practise was 
short-handed to a degree. But Baker always 
told us that hard work was our only hope, and 
that we didn’t do enough of it. 


That Puzzling Rugby Ball. 


We had been unable to secure a Rugby football, 
and so had played with the old round rubber ball. 
Finally, although we had ordered balls from 
England, we were forced to ask Harvard to loan 
us a ball for practise, which they very kindly 
did. Moreover, they had lent Baker a copy of 
the Rugby rules. 

I can see now the antics which that Harvard 
ball played with us on the first day of its arrival. 
The round ball had always bounded regularly, 
and when kicked preserved a fairly straight 
course. The leather egg never did anything 
twice alike. As for kicking it, we determined 
that it should be hit on the side and not on the 
end, as the end presented such a small mark for 
the foot. But we kept at it because Baker said 
we should, and after a time mastered some of its 
vagaries. We regarded it with a wholesome 
awe, however, even up to the day of the match, 
and longed for our old black, round rubber 
acquaintance in place of the stranger. 

To say that discouragement stared us in the 
face many times as we looked to the coming 
match is to put it mildly. Baker, seeing that the 
sport had a great fascination for me, 
made me more or less of a confidant, 
and explained to me how he had no 
hope of our being a match for our oppo- 
nents in skill, but that he counted upon 

our strong tackling and our 
hard work to have its effect 
before the game was over. 
And so the eventful day 
vame, all too soon for us, as 
we were daily learning more 
about the ball and the game. 
But we had to make 
the of it. The 
college had a cheerful 
way of speaking of the 
exhibition which they 
were going to witness, 
and satirical offers to 
bet six to one on Har- 
vard were our daily 
experience. 

On the team that rode 
out to Hamilton Park 
that day we had both 
brawn and brains, for 
in the rush line were 
Charles Clark Camp, 
the valedictorian of the 
senior class, and Oliver 
David Thompson, a 
sophomore, who, as a 
versatile, all-round 
athlete, would be hard 
to match. We had also 
Walter Bigelow, the 
captain of the ball nine, 
a most determined and wiry man, who could stand 
any amount of hard play. William Downer was 
another forward, as big as Thompson and withal 
a most savage man when roused, as we all of us 
had had occasion to learn in the days of practise. 
Taylor was a remarkable dodger, and Hatch 
and Wurts ran like greyhounds. Nathaniel U. 
Walker was the sort of man any captain would 
have made a tackle of in the present day, as 
was also George Clark, and we all looked up to 
Baker as a man whom no one could pass. 

Perhaps through the mist of years these men 
loom up greater than they were, but if ever one 
were justified in feeling that in those days there 
were giants, it would be in the hard, unhurtable, 
muscular eleven who had survived the curbstone 
and picket fence of Dixwell Avenue. 


best 


Bothered by ‘‘ Interference.’’ 


As soon as the game opened we began to learn 
things. First, that the Harvard hands and arms 
were used very effectively in our faces as we 
attempted to tackle, and that we must get our 
heads down to reach under those arms, for in 
those days it was not allowable to tackle below 
the hips. But we learned also that tumbles 
upon the soft green sward were nothing when 
compared to the curbstone and fence of Dixwell 
Avenue. We also found that our tackling, while 
less scientific than Harvard’s, was quicker in 
bringing the man to earth and preventing his 
farther progress. But in kicking and in passing 
the ball the Harvard men were so far our superiors 
as well-nigh to discourage us. 

The tide of battle surged up and down the field, 
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mostly, it must be confessed, in Yale territory. | 
But we were learning something every minute, 
and the most cheering was the fact that our 
condition was excellent, and that we could stand 
any amount of contact with our opponents. 
There was nothing like the division of labor 
in the team of that day that is exhibited by the | 
modern football eleven. True, we had rushers 
and backs, but the duties were by no means | 
clearly defined. Thompson and Baker were our | 
mainstays at kicking, and we had planned that | 
if we ever got within kicking distance of the 
Harvard goal, Thompson should try a drop-kick. 
When I said, earlier in this article, that we | 
had concluded that the ball should be kicked on | 
its side, I might have added that our drop-kicks | 
were also made in that way. The ball was | 
dropped, not on its end, but on its side, with the | 
long axis at right angles to the direction in which 
the ball was to go. Besides this, we were. not | 
very adept at hitting the ball exactly at the | 
instant of its rising from the ground, but our | 
kicks looked more like kicking on the first bound. 


How the Game was Won. 


At last we had desperately fought our way up 
to within twenty-five yards or so of Harvard’s 
goal. Thompson was called upon, and as I 
remember it there was no pass to his hands, but | 
the ball was sent to him and he swung his 
tremendously muscular leg, and catching the 
ball squarely, sent it flying in an irregular but 
powerful drive over the cross-bar of the Harvard 
goal. he shrieks of delight that then went up 
from the Yale crowd, while not as great in 
volume, were as full of glee as those that sounded 
from the Harvard throats two years ago, when, 
down at the south goal in mud and rain, they saw 
their eleven crowd Yale over the white chalk-line | 
and score the first touch-down. 

But the game was by no means over, and in 
fact the Harvard team immediately lined up in 
the middle of the field, and having no opponents, | 
—for the Yale men were all engaged in hugging 
Thompson,—they touched the ball and then ran 
it down the field to the Yale goal. I remember 
being mightily relieved when the referee called 
then; back, for we knew so little about the rules 
that anything might be possible. 

At last, realizing that we had yet to play, we 
lined up, and Harvard began to give us a taste of 
what men can do when behind. By the rules 
of Rugby of that day, only goals could count. | 
Touch-downs entitled the team making them to | 
tries at goal, but were in themselves valueless. | 
Lucky indeed for us that day, for Harvard came 
at us with such force and persistency that we | 
were literally crushed back step by step. I/| 
remember Houston and Rollins and Curtis and 
Seamans, and the way they struck and tore 
through our line. I tried to tackle Curtis, the 
Harvard captain, once as he broke through, and 
his hand caught me squarely in the neck under 
the chin; and although I held on to him, he | 
carried me along some distance, and I was under 
the impression that my neck was broken. We 
could not check the irresistible sweep of their 
men as they foreed us down the field, and soon 
they had carried the ball over the line. 

But in accordance with some of Baker’s last 
instructions, we had crowded them steadily over 
toward the side-line until the touch-down was 
secured at a very extreme point, and made the 
kick for goal most. difficult. Harvard missed, 
and I remember being told afterward by the 
Harvard players that their kicker had missed but 
one goal before during the season. 

We felt a tremendous load lifted from our 
shoulders as the bail sailed outside the goal-posts, 
for we did not believe that Harvard could again 
force us back over the line. But in this we were 
grievously mistaken. Their skill and science, 
backed by a spirit that we had experienced 
before on field and water, was more than a 
match for our far harder muscle, and once again | 
we were made to yield. Our last efforts were | 
directed toward carrying them out to the side- | 
line, and here, at least, we were successful—so 
successful, in fact, that it is doubtful if their 
goal-kicker could have made it. But he did not 
have a chance to try. The playing time had 
expired, and in those days the rules did not admit 
of a try-at-goal, as they do now, and our victory 
was assured. 


True Sportsmen, Although Beaten. 


An old friend of mine who played upon the 
Harvard side that day has written me that he is 
sure Harvard secured three touch-downs upon 
that occasion. The“ Yale Book’’ and papers which 
I have searched say “two.’’ It makes no matter, 
however, for as he further writes: “Our captain, 
Curtis, who had been elected to take the place 
of our regular captain, Whiting, was not thor- 
oughly posted in the rules. He supposed that a 
regulation in regard to three touch-downs being 
equivalent to a goal was among the printed rules, 
and accordingly claimed that the game was a tie. 
Bushnell, the referee, referred to the printed 
rules, but finding nothing in them in regard to 
three touch-downs being equivalent to a goal, 
refused to allow the claim and gave the game to 
you. It was hard on us, for we did outplay you, 
as the fact of our getting three touch-downs while 
you only secured a goal from the field shows, but 
there was no help for it.’’ 

At the dinner which we gave our Harvard | 
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visitors that night, the ready ease with which 
they turned the tables upon us in the speech- 
making left an impression upon my mind that 
lasts yet. Upon two or three occasions since, 
dinners have been given by one team to the other, 
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but I never can think any of the great speakers 
at these more formal dinners were quite equal 
to those men whom I saw sink their momentary 
feelings of chagrin, and rise courteous and ready 
to meet the occasion. 





WO friends on six legs they were, for, man 

and horse, they had been comrades for 
many years. 

The horse was “Joe,’’ the man was “ Doctor 
Potter,” but to the irreverent villagers they were 
known as “Joseph and Potiphar.”’ 

Among the doctor’s friends—and he had many 
—I am sure there was not one who loved him 
more or understood him better than did the 
ancient Joe. In their judgments and conclusions 
they were as one mind. They had worked all 
their lives and had fairly earned the right to 
honorable retirement and rest, but they would 
not have it so, and on 
returning to the stable 


| old pair getting ready to start. There was the 
almost surreptitious pat the man gave the animal, 
who turned his head with pricked up ears and 
brightened face at the first sound of the approach- 
ing step. Then there was the stiff climbing into 
the buggy and the stiff turning round of the 
horse, who gradually pulled himself together and 
jig-jogged, jig-jogged off down the road to the 
| house of the next patient. 

One of the strongest symptoms of advancing 
age in the comrades was the need they both felt 
of extra sleep. They napped frequently, but 
never slept at the same time. If it was a common 
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| the infernal thing had produced blind staggers in 
horses. 

Yet of all his possessions, I think that next to 
Joe, the doctor most prized that hideous lap-robe, 
and if its fell ugliness held your attention for a 
moment, he smiled and stroked it across his 
knees and immediately informed you his wife 
had made it, that. it contained so many ounces 
of wool and so many colors, and took so long to 
make, and, well, in fact, although of course he 
should not say it, still she was a remarkable 
woman—was his Laura. Kindly, grateful old 
| chap! 
| Shortly after the afghan had appeared that 
fall, sickness broke out almost everywhere. The 
| doctors were all unusually busy, and Potiphai 
| and Joseph felt the strain. People began to say 
that Joe slept as he travelled, which of course 
| was slander, but at all events, this is what 
happened to them one night, and won them the 
| new name of the “‘sleeping partners.’’ 
| First let me say, no horse in the milk-deliver, 
| business ever remembered a route better than old 
Joe remembered the route of the doctor, and it 
| was always more or less difficult to convince him 
| of the recovery of a patient. For a long time he 
| would make persistent efforts to stop at the 
| house where sickness had once been, and to his 
ideas of business propriety should still be, It is 
to be remembered, too, 
that he had visited m) 





late at night from a drive 
through an icy winter’s 
rain, the old doctor would 
stand a moment with his 
arm about the horse’s 
thin, wet neck, and say, 
“Tt was a bad night, but 
they’d done a good work, 
and ’twas better to wear 
out than to rust out, and 
they might do worse than 
die in harness.” 

And Joe, in ready 
acquiescence, would rub 
his tired old head on his 
master’s breast, leaving 
two or three hundred 
loose white hairs there, 
but showing all his love 
in the action and in his 
gently glowing eyes. No 
matter how cold or 
weary the old doctor 
was, he waited till Joe 
was comfortable in his 
stall, and he then stood 
by his head a moment, 
while he stroked kindly 
the velvety nose, an 
action that meant a hand- 
shake and good night 
combined, and had be- 
come as necessary to his 
old comrade as were 
grain and water. 

Many there were who 
declared that Joe and 
the doctor looked alike, 
but I do not care to go so 
far as that. True, Joe 
was a flea-bitten gray, 
and was tall and old and 
stiff. The doctor, too, 
was -tall and old and 
stiff; also he was gray, 








house four times ‘a week 
all that summer. Well, 
one dark, chill night, 
when the thunder rolled 
about the empty-sound- 
ing heavens, and people 
said, “‘We’re going to 
have the last thunder- 
storm of the season,” 
Doctor Potter, who had 
gone to bed tired out, 
was awakened at half 
past eleven by a hurry- 
call from a gentleman 
living down the river, 
some distance below my 
house. 

Patiently the old com- 
rades scrambled into 
harness, and jig-jogging 
down the hilly roads, 
they in due time arrived 
on the scene of action. 
There old Joe, having 
selected a foot to set up 
on edge, fell asleep. In 
the house there was 
much hurrying to and 
fro and making of mus- 
tard poultices and filling 
of hot-water bags, but at 
last relief came to the 
doubled-up patient, and 
the doctor took his leave. 

He found the darkness 
intense, but scrambled 
into his buggy safely 
enough, and as usual 
jammed the precious 
afghan under first the 
left leg and then under 
the right. For years the 
horse had taken that 
second jam and the doc- 
tor’s straightening up 
from it for his signal to 








but not flea-bitten; in- 
stead he was a mass of 
lines and furrows. ~Of 
course he and Joe held 
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start. To-night he stood 
still, and the doctor was 
amazed to find old Joe 


innumerable memories in common, and tin-pedlers | thing to meet the doctor riding in his buggy, bolt | still asleep. He spoke gently to him, and the 


and girls trudging to the village with egg-filled 
baskets, and travellers of the soft country roads 
often heard the old doctor saying to the old 
horse, ‘‘Do you remember, Joe, the time we did 
this or that ?” 

The only difference between these comrades 
was in their estimation of Mrs. Potiphar’s 
character. That lady was constitutionally afraid 
of any living thing that walked on four legs; the 
sight of anything moving on a greater number 
would have sent her into a faint. Joe thought 


| her timidity was affectation, and he, like every 


other horse, hated hypocrisy as much as coward- 
ice. Gentle as he was to every other creature,— 
careful as he was to step round fallen babies,— 
when Mrs. Potter, with little artificial squeaks 


}and squawks, attempted to caress him, he laid | 


his ears back, and if the doctor was not looking, 
bared his long, yellow teeth at her. This conduct 
sorely grieved the doctor and filled with glee 
the villager, who straightway spread the story 
all over the village. 

In that summer, when I first met the comrades, 
I remember it was common talk that the doctor 
was breaking up, but to me he seemed bright 
and alert. I, being under his care, saw him four 
times a week at home, and often met him on the 
road in his withered, sun-dried, old hooded buggy. 
« I am happy to say the venerable, fiea-bitten 
Joseph and I had struck hands, so to speak, at 
our first meeting, and many a fine bunch of 
clover-blossoms has he munched from my fingers, 
many a bit of apple or sugar, and it was not 
long before the old fellow, who was always left 
under a big pint-tree in front of my windows, 
would look up expectantly, as I often threw 
down titbits for his master to give him. 

It was always pathetic to see the tall, gaunt 


| upright and sound asleep,—old Joseph courte- 
ously drawing out to the right whenever he saw 
|a coming team,—it was just as common to see 
Joe evening things up by standing before some 
gate, soundly sleeping, bearing his weight on 
| three feet, with a fourth set up on edge to rest, 
| until the doctor’s visit ended. 
| Autumn, sharp and cool, came very early that 
| year. Strangers recognized the season by the 
| coloring leaf, the chill in the air, the misty morn 
and eventide, but the villagers knew another 
| sign of approaching fall, surer, more trustworthy 
|than even the almanac’s statements, and that 
| was the coming forth of Doctor Potiphar’s 
| afghan. 
| In some fell moment of her dim past, Mrs. 


an afghan so large and so gorgeous that it should 
| not only bear witness to her own industry, but 
should be a sort of public avowal of her affection 
for her husband ; and the result of her labor had 
been a thing so ruthlessly hideous, so criminally 
ugly as to defy description., When I saw it, 
time and the ever hungry moth had done some- 
thing toward toning down and blending the 
aniline crudities of its colors; but even so my 
pained eyes closed instinctively before its mighty 
stripes, where huge, yellow forget-me-nots clam- 
bered over raw blue, nightmare roses sprawled 
over white, and purple blotches broke out over 
orange, and a very frenzy of colors fringed its 
ends. 

Awful tales were told of its malicious powers 
in: its lusty and blinding youth. One old 
Irishwoman solemnly declared it had crossed 
the eyes of her young Patsey, who was but a 
blinking babe when a thoughtless “colleen’’ held 
him up to a sight of it. The iceman stated that 


Potiphar had determined to create and produce | 


old horse, with a cough, put all four feet to the 
| ground and started stiffly off, while his com- 
panion, promising him a comforting mash when 
| they got home, fell asleep. 
The reins sagged loosely down; there was no 
| guidance from the doctor’s hand. Joe was very, 
| very sleepy, but business was business and duty 
| before pleasure. So he decided to take the 
doctor to the next patient on his route, and after 
that doubtless they would go on home; and as 
my big gates loomed up, he jogged in round the 
| drive and stopped under the old pine-tree. 
The doctor sat with his head on his breast and 
| slept. The horse selected another foot, set it up 
to rest, and slept. The wind rose, and blew cold 


and raw. The thunder began to rumble again, 
the convent clock boomed out the hour, but the 
weary old comrades slept on undisturbed. Hain 
began to patter down on the buggy-top, but the 
horse, sheltered under the dense pine, felt notliing 
and slept. At last a zigzag of lightning bayorvted 
the black sky; a mighty roar of thunder shook 
the very earth. Laura was afraid of thunler. 
Instantly the old doctor put forth his hand and 
said: “Don’t be frightened, dear!” 

His hand fell on the wet edge of the buxzy- 
He was utterly bewildered! Where on euith 
was he? Another roar, another flash! He -aw 
old Joe sleeping on three feet, and a green 1:aSs 
of foliage before him. He felt for the tuen 
reins; old Joe awoke. The doctor could sec no 
road, but “clucked,” and knew that the horse 
would do the rest. He did. Very stiffly he 
made a turn and moved toward a gate. 

I, too, am afraid of thunder, but more so of 
lightning. I went to my window to draw down 
a blind, and was stricken with amazement t» see 

sing 


a white horse drawing a buggy just p: 
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imagination, a trick of the lightning, but I went 
back to bed feeling rather creepy. 
Once outside on the avenue, the doctor paused 
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| torrent. 
Dear old comrades! 


expense was always kindly. Some smiled I 


The laughter at their | semiliquid state. 





through the big gate. I was assured it was| old sleeping partners were safe from the falling | as all sprang to their feet they saw the hollow- 


faced hillock on the lower side moving off in a 
It slushed across the road, 
| and then flattened upon the mountainside below 


under the first gaslight to look at his watch; it | think, because they were so near to tender tears. | in an ugly blotch of mingled red and gray. 


was four o’clock. He and Joe had slept before | Neither storm nor patient disturbs them now. 


my house two and a quarter hours. 


This was the beginning. An instant later a 


| They retired from service forever in the same | huge section of the roadway itself started down- 


Just as the comrades reached home the very week, and for ten long years now the earth has | hill, and in five minutes half the slope seemed to 
heavens seemed to open, but fortunately the 


been their quiet resting-place. 
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N November, 1896, a brief 
| Associated Press despatch 
was published in many 
newpapers, telling of the mys- 
terious disappearance of the 
Moonstone Mountain school- 
house in West Virginia. Two 
days later an even shorter para- 
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graph was published, merely 
stating that the teacher and 
his twelve small charges had 
emerged from a cave near the 
foot of the mountain, into 
which they had been thrown by a landslide. 

James C. Osborne of Cleveland, Ohio, a high- 
school graduate who had not entered upon his 
nineteenth year, was the teacher. His pupils 
were principally the sons and daughters of 
mountaineers, but there were also several 
young Huns and Poles from the hamlet 
of Wintergreen, where the mines of the 
Midvale Iron Company are located. 

The schoolhouse was an odd-looking 
building, four-sided, but not rectangular. 
The end toward the road was 
twenty-six feet wide, the opposite 
end thirty-two feet. The length of 
the building was forty feet. The 
difference in width allowed for a 
wedge-shaped closet on the north 
side, with hooks for the children’s 
wraps and dinner-pails. A plank 
partition separated it from the 
schoolroom. 

The walls were made of neatly 
squared hard pine logs, and were 
ten feet high on one side and eight 
on the other. Rafters were laid 
crosswise, and covered with a roof 
of corrugated iron. Outside, the logs 
were battened with rough boards, 
and the building was painted a deep 
red with pulverized iron-ore and 
linseed oil. Four single-sash win- 
dows were hinged in a row of square 
holes cut through the logs on each side, two 
opening into the wedge-shaped closet. Two 
longer windows let in light at the back, and there 
was a heavy plank door and a third double-sash 
window in front. 

The schoolhouse stood in the one absolutely 
bare spot to be found in the entire district. 
Almost unbroken forests stretched away on 
every side, but here were red earth and crumbling 
limestone rocks with not even a blade of grass to 
relieve their nakedness. 

The site was a natural cup or depression on 
the rounded and massive shoulder of the old 
mountain. Concave-faced hillocks rose on 
either side. In front, across the narrow roadway 
leading to the upper shaft-of the iron-mines, was 
agulch that ran diagonally down the mountain 
till, with a half turn, it disappeared from view. 
Behind the building the ground rose for a few 
rods till an outcropping ledge was reached; then 
it dropped away a thousand feet to the valley of 
the Greenbrier River. 

The young teacher was an enthusiastic amateur 
geologist, and the surrounding country was of 
unfailing interest to him. It is a region of caves, 
and of streams that disappear in one place only 
to burst from the earth at a lower level, perhaps 
many miles distant. Young Osborne visited 
hundreds of little caves, guided by humpbacked 
Ezack Moreton, the half-wild son of his landlady. 
Sometimes Jenny Milton, another of his pupils, 
went with them. 

He heard from the children of much larger 
caves, with huge stalactites and stalagmites 
uniting the floor and ceiling, and he searched 
diligently for them, but for months without 
Success. Perhaps they were used as_hiding- 
places for illegal distilleries, in which case no 
loyal mountaineer, old or young, would reveal 
their whereabouts. 

But the most puzzling spot in the whole region 
lay at the schoolhouse door. Why did not a blade 
of grass grow in the quarter-acre hollow on which 
the building stood? Why was the surface so 
Seamed and cracked? What had formed the 
ravine that furrowed the mountainside? 

Osborne soon decided that the gulch was the 
bed of an old watercourse. Apparently it had 
flowed in this channel for years, until it leaked 
through the porous limestone rock into the 
underground channel it now followed. 

A mile farther up the mountain was the spring 
by which it had been fed. The overflow still ran 
in the original channel for a hundred rods and 
then disappeared under a bank that plainly had 
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‘“THEN LILLIE RANNEY SPRANG TO THE TEACHER’S SIDE AND 
PLUCKED AT HIS COAT.”’ 


forth at the foot of the mountain. The seeming 
direction of its current suggested a source farther 
to the north, but Osborne’s convictions were not 
shaken by this circumstance. Who could more 
than guess at the tortuous windings of the water 
underground ? 

It had been a dry autumn, and the mountain 
was parched and brown as if a fire had swept 
over it. On November 7th the rain began. It 
came on gently at first, then settled steadily to 
its work, and two days later changed into a 
forty-eight-hour downpour of which no one in 
that region had ever seen the like. The mines 
had to be abandoned, with all their upper levels 
draining into those below; every depression 
formed a pond and every rut a rivulet. 

Some of the smaller children were kept at 


home from school, but about a dozen of the larger 


ones were doggedly punctual, and most of them 
seemed to enjoy the mud and water through 
which they tramped. 

Across the road the gulch had become a river, 
but behind the schoolhouse there was not much 
room for water to collect. What there was came 
down in a little stream on either side. It washed 
away the earth, showing the crust to be surpris- 
ingly shallow. The rock ledge beneath was tilted 
at an angle of at least sixty degrees. It let the 
water through so that none of it entered the road. 

Thursday night, after the children had gone 
home, Osborne walked round the building to 
investigate the conditions outside. He was sur- 
prised to find a hole three feet in diameter in 
front of the schoolhouse. The water was running 
into it with a tinkling sound. A section of the 
ledge had fallen through, evidently to a great 
depth, as a rock that Osborne tumbled down the 
opening sent back hollow echoes for a full minute. 
The teacher found several pieces of board and 
carefully covered the hole, fearing some one 
might walk into it unawares. 

The next morning everything was as before 
except that the rainfall had redoubled. The sky 
was a leaden gray, fringed with copper. The 
very air seemed filled with water like a sponge, 
and from the clouds rain fell in a succession of 
gusts rather than in separate drops. 

But eleven of the pupils assembled at the 
schoolhouse before nine o’clock. <A fire was 
kindled in the square box stove, which had 
replaced the fireplace with its exterior chimney, 
and all were fairly comfortable. 

Two hours passed without incident. A geog- 
raphy class had just been called, when the 
Polish girl in it screamed and pointed through 


come down with some landslide of comparatively | the window on the south side. A curious, flat, 


recent years. 


Wolf Creek the stream was called after it burst | water, was heard. The building trembled, and 


rushing sound, like the impact of mud upon 


















|be moving. It made the onlookers dizzy to see 
what should have been solid ground slipping 
away here and there at different rates of speed. 

Perhaps a half-hour passed while they stared 
through the windows with emotions of mingled 
amazement and fear. Then Lillie Ranney sprang 
to the teacher’s side and plucked at his coat. 

“What is that moaning sound ?”’ 

she asked, and her face was very 

white. 

Amid the varied noises of the 
landslide Osborne’s ears had not 
detected this deeper underlying 
note that had alarmed Lillie’s 
keener senses. Now he noticed 
it. 1t was like the bass notes of 
a pipe organ coming from miles 
away across the water. Its 
source was hard to locate; it 
seemed to pervade both earth 
and air, which quivered in 
sympathy. 

Its volume increased till it 
grew to a mighty roar that half- 
benumbed the group of listeners 
within the quaking schoolhouse. 

Then the front of the building 

sank slowly and evenly till the 
structure stood half on end. 

Through the single front win- 
dow the appalled children could 
see the stretch of about eighty feet 
separating them from the half- 
obliterated roadway. It had been 
red earth and bare rock when last 
they looked upon it. Now it was 
a mighty chasm, sloping down 
parallel with the surface of the 
mountain, and with the hollow 
‘voice of a torrent echoing up from 
its hidden depths. Those depths 
the onlookers could not fathom, 
for they were lost in black dark- 
ness, with the jagged edge of rocks 
showing at the sides and above 
and below. The ledge had fallen 
bodily and this monstrous cave, 
the work of Wolf Creek in its 
underground rush down Moon- 
stone Mountain, was revealed. 

The opening seemed at least 
seventy feet in diameter. As the 
trembling group, crowded down 
into the angle between the upraised floor and 
the depressed front wall of the building, looked 
with staring eyes into the abyss, the schoolhouse 
suddenly moved forward, rapidly but steadily, 
and slid into the hole. There was the crash of 
shattered glass from the windows, the groan of 
the heavy timbers that formed the walls of the 
building, and the clamorous rumble of the iron 
roof above. 

But the strength of many slow-growing years 
was in the log sides and ends, and although 
terribly strained, the rude building did not 
collapse. It slid swiftly down for hundreds of 
feet. Behind it came another landslide. The 
upper hillock was crowded into and filled the 
eave behind, leaving but a smooth surface of 
slippery mud where the opening had been. 

All was darkness and silence, except for the 
rush of water far below; then the schoolhouse, 
with its huddled passengers half-dead with fright 
| but all uninjured, came to a standstill deep 
within the breast of old Moonstone. 

For a few moments no one spoke or moved. 
| Then some of the children began to ery, and one 
of the girls, yielding to the tension of overwrought 
nerves, screamed frantically. This brought young 
Osborne to a sense of his responsibility. Under 
his leadership they said the Lord’s Prayer 
together, and then he started them singing, 
“Rock of Ages.”” As their tremulous young 
voices took up the hymn, he silently left them and 
crawled up the slanting floor to the closet. 

In the narrowest part of the “V” he knew 
| that three lamps were stored. Perhaps they 
| were broken, but if not they would be of inesti- 
| mable service. 

He cut his hands on jagged glass within the 
| narrow space. One lamp had been shattered, 
but two others, having been cushioned by the 
children’s wraps falling from the hooks, were 
| intact. All the chimneys had been damaged, but 
| only the top of one was gone and another was 


| merely cracked. 


He lighted one of the lamps before his pupils | 


| discovered his absence. The light cheered them 
| immediately. Osborne summoned two of the boys 
to collect the dinner-pails and baskets, and save 
every scrap of food that could be found. The two 
lamps, the children’s clothing, the food and the 
five-gallon can, more than half-full of oil, were 
then carried down to the front end of the room. 
| The lunches, although plain, had been ample, 
|}and there was enough food, if drinkable water 
could be found, to sustain life for several days. 
The teacher put the children on short rations at 
once. No one complained; indeed, the boys 


seemed greatly attracted by the novelty of their 
But 


situation, and began to laugh and joke. 


| Osborne did 
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not feel like joining in their 
merriment. 

He consulted his watch. It was only fifteen 
minutes of one, although it seemed to him, that 
days had elapsed since the sudden close of the 
geography recitation. Leaving ten of the 
children grouped about one of the lamps, he took 
the other light and asked Ezack Moreton and 
Rosa Bruno to accompany him. He meant to 
follow the cave down as far as possible, looking 
for a means of exit. 

They crawled through the shattered front 
window and found themselves on a shelf of rock 
on which the teacher could just stand erect with 
his head brushing the ceiling. At their left was 
a crevice ten feet wide and at least forty feet 
deep, in which the torrent of water ran down- 
ward with a musical sound. Behind them the 
schoolhouse completely blocked the upper part 
of the cave, which gradually had narrowed till 
the building was wedged fast. Its floor covered 
the crevice, there being a narrow ledge on either 
side upon which it rested. 

The three went ahead for a dozen rods, having 
to use great care, as the ledge sloped at a steep 
angle and varied in width from three to five feet. 
The surface was wet and slippery. At last the 
shelf came to an abrupt end, but at this point 
the walls of the crevice were not so steep as they 
had been, and there were numerous rocky pro- 
jections to which Osborne and his companions 
clung as they endeavored to climb down to the 
water’s level. In this they at last succeeded. 

The stream looked black and treacherous. 
Farther up it had flowed with the swiftness of an 
arrow, but here it seemed deeper. The surface 
was greatly disturbed, but there was no visible 
current, only a series of eddies and whirlpools. 
Young Osborne held the light over it and watched 
it closely. The stream was dammed some dis- 
tance below, he suspected, otherwise it would 
flow off rapidly. 

They followed the stream for fifty feet, and 
then came upon an abrupt wall of rock. The 
water completely filled the opening beyond them, 
but little Ezack, crawling down to its surface 
and peering ahead, declared that he could see a 
gleam of light through the depths of the stream. 
The teacher hardly knew what to think, fearing 
that the boy had seen merely a reflection from 
the rays of the lamp. 

They waited a half-hour; then Ezack looked 
again, the lamp being almost extinguished. He 
shouted that he saw sunlight, and that the water 
was falling. It had lowered four or five inches 
and there was a clear space between it and the 
roof of the passage. Osborne verified this, and 
then they went back to the schoolhouse. 

The teacher now guessed the reason for the 
subsidence of the stream. The landslide above 
had cut off the source, and although checked in 
its outflow, the underground channel was running 
dry. Hardly a sound came up from the crevice 
under the wedged building. But the swollen 
stream might eat its way through the soft earth 
higher up the mountains, and again fill the cave. 
The prisoners must leave as soon as the water at 
the mouth had fallen sufficiently to let them pass. 

It was four o’clock when the little party set 


|out from the ruined schoolhouse, which none 


of them probably would ever see again. They 
were used to mountain-climbing, and in a half- 
hour they reached the point where Ezack had 
seen the light. All could see it now, for an 
opening ten feet in height separated the shrunken 
rivulet from the rocky roof above. 

Regardless of wet feet they plashed down the 


| stream, and in ten minutes were standing in a 


depression on the mountain near its foot, with 
yellow clay banks sloping upward a hundred 
feet on all sides. The underground channel of 
Wolf Creek ran on down the mountain to emerge 


| a quarter of a mile below, but here was a section 


where there had been no rock above and the 
earth had been washed out bodily by the flood. 
Wet and weary, they climbed the slippery side 
of the hole, and five minutes later stood on the 
grassy slope at its edge. 

It was sundown and the storm was over, for 
the western half of the sky had cleared. Across 
two miles of mountain slope they could see the 
place where the schoolhouse had stood, but the 
landslides had so changed the scene that they 
recognized it with difficulty. By the road, 
they were eight miles from home. The children 
were too tired to make the journey. 

But the teacher and Ezack knew of a rocky 
cave only a few rods away, and thither they 
went. A fire was kindled, and the children soon 
slept the sleep of exhaustion. 

Early the next morning they set out for the 
roadway lower down the slope. They passed 
the mouth of Wolf Creek, which was boiling 
furiously out of its narrow exit. The dam below 
the spring had crumbled away, and Osborne 
shuddered as he thought of the schoolhouse deep 
in the cave, and of what their situation would 
have been had they remained there overnight. 

Half-way up the road they met Mr. Howard, 
one of the school trustees, with two wagon-loads 
of men coming to look for the missing school- 
house and its tenants. The men had thought it 
must be half-buried in some gulch at the lower 
edge of the landslide, and listened with amaze- 
ment to the story told by the teacher and pupils. 

A new schoolhouse was built in a safer and 
more sheltered place, and there young Osborne 
taught till he left for one of the colleges of his 
native state a year later. 
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Current Topics. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| There can be no question that savings-banks | “something to brag about,” and as a whole the 


were not preferred or different fashionings 
ordered. 
pages with surmises as to the aggregate of sighs 


| of envy or whispers of criticism which each dress 


called into being. 


A young Western attorney was recently 
asked why he had so strenuously defended a 
woman who could not pay him. “I can never 


| likely to lay something by for a rainy day if 
| they feel a reasonable assurance of finding it 
| when they need it, with a pleasing addition of 

interest. These figures show that large sections 
| of the country are entirely without savings-banks. 
| It is the consideration of this fact which gives 
| weight to the argument for the establishment of 


| forget,’’ he replied, “that she lived at the end | q postal savings-bank system. There is much 


The President usually issues his Thanks- | of my long paper route when I was a struggling | to be said in favor of that system; yet when we 


giving-day proclamation just before the November college boy. More than once in winter her kind 
elections. In that way he saves himself from | peart prompted her to rise very early to have a 
the shafts of the jokers. Were it issued after cup of hot coffee ready for her newsboy, fearing 
election, a President’s attitude of thankfulness | ject pe might perish with the cold.” Such acts 
would be ascribed to his own party’s victory, if defy commercial “ repayment’? as much as 
it had achieved victory. If defeated he would be | mother-love or sister influence. How does the 





accused of “whistling to keep his courage up.” 
A recommendation of the recent Paris 
conference on International Copyright is that no 
modification of an author’s work shall be made 
without his consent. Is not this principle 
morally binding after an author’s death? The 
rapid multiplication of denominational hymn- 
books has led compilers so materially to alter the 
verses used that they often express opposite 
tenets from those the author held. It is a serious 





offense to attach an author’s name to a hymn so 
altered. 


It is sometimes well to be reminded that | 
our ways are as puzzling to the Oriental as | 
his are to us. A young Chinese physician in | 
Cleveland, who has a number of American | 
patients, recently told some friends of a case | 
which he had last summer. “Young girl come | 
to me with much sunburned neck,’ he said. | 
“I say, ‘You get this out bathing?’ She say, | 
‘No. I get it wearing lace yoke. What you | 
prescribe?’ I say, ‘Cloth yoke,’ and she look | 
offended and go away. I don’t see why. 
American girl very funny.” 


The theft of seven hundred thousand dollars | 
by a New York bank teller has been made the 
text for dozens of newspaper sermons on the | 
need of a better checking system in financial | 
institutions. The real need—that of a closer | 
scrutiny of the private life and character of | 
bank officers—has not attracted so much atten- | 
tion. Cheéks and counterchecks are good, but | 
to know positively that the man who daily | 
handles large sums of money is a man interested | 
in serious things, a good citizen, a person whom | 
his neighbors respect, is better. 


This has been a great year for elections. | 
Members of the Storthing were chosen in Norway 
in September. Great Britain renewed its Par- 
liament in October, when were held the first | 
general elections since 1895. In the United | 
States the quadrennial election of President | 
took place November 6th; Canada chose a new 
parliament November 7th, to succeed that elected 
in 1896; and on the following day Newfoundland 
held its parliamentary elections. A general 
election has been ordered in Austria, but has not 
yet taken place. The situation in that country 
is described in an article on this page. 





General Wood is the sufficient authority 
for the statement that Cuba presents signal 
opportunities to enterprising young Americans 
who have some capital and a knowledge of farm- 
ing. Aside from the raising of cocoa, coffee or 
tobacco, market-gardening promises good chances. 
The soil is wonderfully productive, and the skill 
and industry of the American farmer should make 
Cuba the winter garden of the United States. 
“The climate,” General Wood says, ‘‘is no more 
uncomfortable in hot weather than that of the 
Southern States,’”? and he further asserts that 
“reports of discontent and hatred of Americans, 
and suspicions of the American government, as 
seen in the press, are absolutely incorrect.” 

The summer boarder, it appears, may be 
useful to his landlord in other ways than in 
putting money in his pocket. A late comer toa 
certain seaside resort, whose permanent residents 


/one party and a Congress of another. 


old Persian poet put it? 


“In Time’s fleeting river 
The image of that little vine-leaf lay; 
Immovably unquiet, and forever 
It trembles, but it cannot pass away.” 
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The Election. 


LONG political canvass has ended and 
peace once more reigns throughout the 
land. The Republican party has been 

successful; President McKinley will begin a 
second term in his office on March 4th next; the 
new Congress will be controlled in both branches 
by the same party. 

By a few hundred thousand more than a half 
of the people the result is hailed with satisfaction 
and joy; toa few hundred thousand less than a 
half it has been a disappointment and a defeat. 





But this government is founded upon certain | 


principles, one of which is that a majority rules; 
and the verdict, which was reached without 
violence or disorder, has been accepted loyally. 
It is extremely fortunate that the result is not 
doubtful or divided. Six months is a long time 
to be kept waiting in anxiety and to be diverted 
from the ordinary business of life, until a political 
canvass shall have been closed. It would have 
been deplorable if an indecisive verdict had been 
given, or if the people had chosen a President of 
That 
would have prolonged the wrangle and strained 
the political system. It is surely best that one 


party be responsible for all the government, and | 


that contention cease for a time. 

Much that was said by politicians during the 
past few months was uttered under the stress of 
strong feeling, but the rancor vanishes after the 
battle has taken place. Now that it is over every 
one will admit that Americans of all parties are 
patriotic and desirous of the best government 
their country can have. They will contend 
again when the opportunity comes again. Mean- 
while they think well of each other and have 
unbounded faith in the future of the United 


States of America. 
- “hall of models” throws an interesting light 
upon the progress of American invention. 
For many years the government required an 
applicant for a patent to submit a model of his 
invention. If the invention were a machine, 
none of the three dimensions of the model was 
to exceed twelve inches. The models were dis- 
played in show-cases on the upper floor. This 
| extensive collection of little engines, pumps and 
| mowing-machines came to look somewhat like a 
| toy-shop, and to it hundreds of visitors were 
| attracted. 

But so long ago as 1880 it became evident that 
the practise of receiving models must be discon- 
tinued. The space they occupied was needed 

| by the office for its regular business. So the 

| models then on hand were ‘sorted over, and the 
most interesting ones were retained, appropriately 
grouped, as a Patent Office Museum, They 
have since been frequently sent, as a of the 

| government’s exhibit, to great fairs like that at 
Chicago in 1893. 

| The rest of the models are now kept on two 
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Inventions of the Past. 
HE experience of the Patent Office with its 


examine the practical working of the British 
Post-Office Savings-Bank, which has been sug- 
gested as a model for this country, the result does 
not encourage imitation. For the last four years 
the bank has shown a yearly and increasing loss, 
and the London Times declares it insolvent. 

In view of this fact, Congress may well hesi- 
tate to establish postal savings-banks. Without 
waiting for action in that direction, communities 
which lack institutions for savings may wisely 
devise means to found them, and to foster and 
safeguard them by state legislation. 
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PURPOSE. 


’Tis not what man does which exalts him, 
But what man would do. ' 
Browning. 





Thanksgiving. 

F all the holidays in the year, none is 
| O dearer to the American, none more 

national in its character, than that which 

observed to-day. 
| Thanksgiving is preéminently the home fes- 
‘tival. It was established by the Puritan settlers 
_of New England as an occasion for the public 
' and general recognition of God’s mercies; and if 
| it has lost something df the exclusively religious 
character which distinguished it at first, it has 
| still kept its spirit of love and good-will. 
| It is the day when the old folks in the hills 
gather their own once more about them; when 
the old rooftree again stretches its hospitable 
shelter over those whom the years have scattered, 
, and when little figures to whom life is new seek 
‘out those wonderful places “where father used 
to play.” 
| But to some of us this occasion of family 
/reunion and general good cheer brings other 
thoughts; and as we gather round the board 
tears start and a lump rises in the throat, for 
where we sit to-day another sat last year, and 
the benign old face which smiled so fondly on us 
then is but a memory now. 

Ah, the vacant chairs, the turned-down plates! 
| How can Thanksgiving keep its blessed spirit in 
| their presence? Nay, letus rather say, How can 

it lose that spirit while they exist? What have 
those absent ones left us but memories of their 
love and kindness, their faithful service and 





| 
| is 


day above all others brings vividly to mind ; and 
when we thank the Giver of all good gifts for 

bountiful harvests and the food we eat, shall we 
| not much more thank Him for this greater gift 
| of having known and loved those whom He has 
at last taken to Himself? 
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The Mortality of Cities. 


HE latest bulletin of the Department of 
Labor contains three statistical tables of 








one hundred and twenty-nine cities having a 
population of thirty thousand or more. 

Like all statistics, these figures sometimes 
require to be explained. For instance, the high- 
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No one, of course, would cloud the | encourage thrift. People are a great deal more | tables indicate that our chief centers of population 


are healthful as well as prosperous. 
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-The Political Crisis in Austria. 
Ts elections which have been orderes 





in Austria represent the last despairing 
attempt of the emperor to get a Reichsratl) 





which will legislate. For nearly four years al! 


| legislation has been blocked by the bitter feuds 


between two races, the Czechs and the Germans, 
which have made every sitting of the Reichsrat}; 
an occasion of wild disorder. During these fou, 
years, it is said that but a single bill has been 
passed. The Czechs are a branch of the Slavoni: 
race, and control affairs in Bohemia and othe: 
provinces of northern Austria. 

Austria has been well described as a jumble oi 
eight or nine polyglot peoples, cooped up in a 
space smaller than the State of Texas, owning 
a single scepter, but without cohesion or common 
interests or a common character. The dream 
of the Czechs is to crowd the Germans out oi 
Bohemia, and reéstablish the ancient kingdoi, 
of Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, with a central 
diet at Prague and a recognition of the equalit; 
of the German and Czech languages. They do 
not want to be severed from the empire, but to 
be a semi-independent part of it, as Hungary is. 
Their contention resembles in some respects the 
Irish contention for “home rule,” but is made 
more bitter by differences of language. 

The importance of the approaching elections 
lies in the fact that the emperor has declared 


| this to be his last attempt to secure a working 


parliament. If the new Reichsrath proves as 
unmanageable as the old, he may suspend the 
constitution. The maintenance of parliamentary 
institutions is thus involved in the issue, and 
with it possibly the peace of the empire. The 
chief tie which holds the warring peoples together 
—loyalty to the emperor—may snap when the 
present greatly beloved ruler, now seventy years 
old, is removed by death. 
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The Age Limit. 
T= recent retirement from the army of Gen. 





Joseph Wheeler on reaching the “age limit” 
recalls to General Howard the first meeting 
between two other famous generals of the Civil 
War. It was at Chattanooga, and after their 
introduction, Grant invited Sherman to take the 
| chair of honor, a rocker with a high back. 
“Oh no,” was the quick reply, “that belongs to 
| you, general.” 
Not a whit abashed by this compliment, Grant 
retorted, “But I do not forget, Sherman, to give 
proper respect to age!” 





“Well,” laughed the other, arching his brows, 
“if you put it on that ground, I must accept.” 
The reader will smile to recall that Sherman 


uncomplaining sacrifice? These memories this | W@S but forty-three, and his commander-in-chiei 


two years younger. 

Except under the arbitrary conditions of the 
army and navy, the “age limit’ is usually an 
imaginary line which a person draws around 
himself. The Countess of Cork used to skip over 
| it with all the agility of youth. ‘Leave the ancient 
| music,” she once wrote to Samuel Rogers, who 
was going to hear a Haydn symphony, “‘and come 
to ancient Cork.” She was ninety-three years old, 
but age could not “stale her infinite variety.” 

At the age of seventy-four, Mrs. Delany invented 
a method of making paper flowers so true to life 
that botanists used them in lieu of herbariums. 
In the eight years succeeding she did one thou- 





unusual interest, showing the number and | sand species of flower and shrub with, as Horace 
cause of deaths, during the last fiscal year, in | Walpole exclaimed, “truth unparalleled.” 


| Tolstoi tells of a very intelligent man who got 
the idea that his muscles were glass, and would 
| sit in rigid attitudes so as not to break them. 
| Once a doctor told him two joints were loose and 
persuaded him to stand up, thinking he would 


| est death-rate of any city in the country—almost | walk alone. The man fell down, however, said 


| thirty-five to the thousand—is that of Charleston, | 


| while New Orleans, Savannah and San Antonio 
| all had a death-rate of more than twenty-five 
| to the thousand. But this does not prove that 
| they are unwholesome places. Each has a 
| very large colored population, and exceptional 
| mortality here swells the general average. The 


are only sixty in number and whose communi- | floors of a large storehouse near the Patent Office, | really “deadly” cities are foreign ports, like 
cation with the gay world during the winter is | which have been rented for that purpose. The | Bombay, where the death-rate is sometimes over 
not close, was filled with pity when he thought | few visitors who chance to stroll through that | sixty-four to the thousand. 


of the dreary and monotonous existence the 


| wilderness of show-cases are reminded of the 


With the exception of Rockford, Illinois, the 


inhabitants must lead during much of the year. | diverse channels in which American inventive- most healthful cities seem to lie west of the 


He asked a native if the people did not find it 
desperately dull in winter. “ Dull?’ he repeated. 


| ness has sought an outlet. 
It is a singular fact that, to understand a 


Seattle heads them, with a death- 
St. 


Mississippi. 
rate of only about seven to the thousand. 


“Well, I guess not! We have good times at| machine, the Patent Office examiners prefer | Joseph, Missouri; Portland, Oregon; Lincoln, 


experience meetings.’ 


“What kind of experi-|a mechanical drawing to an actual model, so| Nebraska; Tacoma, Washington; Sioux City, 


ence meetings ?”’ asked the astonished stranger. | trained have they become in translating the | Iowa, and Rockford, Illinois, all have a death- 


“About summer boarders,’’ was the answer. | conventional marks of a diagram into the physi-| tate of less than ten to the thousand. 


“We meet two or three times a week during the 
winter and tell about our different experiences 
with summer boarders. Guess you wouldn’t call 
our winters dull if you were there!” 

The album habit is so strong and its 
expressions are so varied that little wonder ought 
to be felt at an account of an album in which a 
young woman has placed a piece of each gown 
she has bought, and has noted on the page the 
date of purchase and the time when the garment 
was last worn. The price also is attached, both 
as an encouragement and a warning, it is to be 
supposed. An observer of the other sex might 
suggest an enlargement of the album pages so as 
to include a summary of the miles travelled in 
selecting the dresses. There might be added an 
estimate of the total of regrets that other patterns 


| eal reality for which it stands. 
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The Need of Savings-Banks. 


T last accounts, the deposits in the savings- 
banks of the United States amounted, in 





sents an average of nearly thirty dollars for every 
man, woman and child in the country. 

| An analysis of the figures discloses a singular 
| concentration of savings-banks. More than 
| four-fifths of the deposits, or, to be more nearly 
| exact, a little more than eighty-seven per cent., 
are in the eleven New England and Middle 
| States, leaving less than thirteen per cent. dis- 
| tributed among the other thirty-four states. 


The 
| death-rates of New York, London and Paris are 
over nineteen to the thousand. 

Coming to specific diseases, Chelsea, Massa- 


chusetts, shows the smallest percentage of deaths | a poor farmer. She cooks and churns and 
from consumption, and Houston, Texas, seems | 224 darns for him and her children. Life, I hol 
to be most free from pneumonia. The fewest | was given to us for nobler purposes than to 


| deaths from typhoid took place in Fall River. 


cities no death was caused by malarial fever. 


Auburn, New York, had the smallest propor- 
tionate number of deaths by violence; that the 
fewest deaths from heart-disease took place in 





in Spokane. 


round numbers, to twenty-two hundred | In Charleston there was but one death from | i, 
million dollars—an impressive total, which repre- | diphtheria, and in more than one-third of the | 


San Antonio, and the fewest from apoplexy | Laurence. 
Almost every city, in fact, has | years—quite helpless. You must see him. I 


“Smash!” and died. 
One smiles at the poor hypochondriac, but he 
has myriads of kin who trip over their advancing 
birthdays, fancying they cry “smash” to all future 
joy and individual attainment. 
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Her Life-Work. 


HE was a neat, compactly built girl, wit! a 

S full, decisive voice. When she spoke you 

knew that she felt the final word upon tliat 
subject had been spoken. 

“I have taken up the profession of architecture,” 
she said. “I believe that my life was given tv me 
to do some good work in the world. I know | 
| higher or more useful than to design beautiiul 
| buildings, a great cathedral, perhaps, which s!0:1ll 
be an inspiration to men for centuries. Look : 
Westminster Abbey or York Minster!” 

“Has your sister a profession, too?” asked |ie 
friend. 

“Oh no!” with a pitying shrug. 











“Susan marrie 


ws 


’ 


slave to a man and a half-dozen babies!” 


Her companion did not argue the question 
was long before they met again. 

Many years afterward, in passing throu 
busy Western city, he saw her in a little « 


It is interesting to note that Salt Lake City | upon the main street. Over the door was a siz!!: 
records the largest number—about eleven to the | : ; 
thousand —of deaths from “old age;” that | @™aperies, upholstering.” 


4 


“Plans furnished for buildings. Decoratio!s, 


He entered, and she greeted him cordially. >!¢ 
| had grown stouter, her eyes were less defiant, ber 

voice gentler. 
“T have changed my name. I married Prof 


He has been an invalid for my 
is 


sor 
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always so happy when a friend comes to cheer 
him. His life is very lonely. I’m busy here, you 
see. I’m doing a man’s work, as I always intended. 
Architecture did not pay very well. I had no} 
cathedrals to design,” laughing merrily, “but I 
sell a plan occasionally for a shop or a cottage. | 
Meanwhile I keep the pot boiling by upholstering. 
One of our boys means to be an architect.” 

“How many boys are there?” 

“Two,” her eyes sparkling. ‘“‘They have gone 
through school with the highest honors, and are 
now in Yale.” 

“It is a heavy load for you to carry.” 

“Not at.all! Iamvery happy. We new women 
believe in our work, you know.” 

“And yet,” said her old friend, as he went down 
the street, “how does her work differ from Susan’s? 
True women in all ages sing the same song, the 
words of which were given to them in the begin- 
ning by their Heavenly Father.” 
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VERIFY. 


While the late Frederic Carroll Brewster, an 
eminent Philadelphia lawyer, was studying law in 
his father’s office, he was requested to present a 
petition for signature to various men connected 
with the Philadelphia bar. A list of the signatures 
wanted was given to him, and he started to fulfil 
his mission. The first name was that of the great 
lawyer, Horace Binney, and a feeling of awe came 
over the young student as he opened the office 
door and told a genial-faced gentleman that he 





The consequences of such thoughtless good 
nature are often humiliating and discreditable. 
Moreover, the private citizen cannot publicly 
renounce responsibility, as a great pianist once 


| did in a somewhat sensational manner. 


Von Biilow had agreed to play a certain piano 
| during a tour through the United States, and at 
the first concert observed a large board with the 
maker’s name fastened to the instrument. 
Enraged at this reminder of his servitude, Von 
Biilow took counsel with his violinist and vocalist. 
In an interval he marched to the platform, 
unhooked the board, threw it on the floor and 
stamped upon it. The violinist solemnly kicked 
it, and the vocalist proceeded to dance upon it. 
The second part of the program then went on. 





A Beautiful Gift 


To Companion Subscribers. 
The Puritan Maid Calendar. 





The Youth’s Companion Calendar for 
1901 is in the form of a large panel, designed 
5 to hang upon the wall 
as shown in the cut. It 
is beautifully printed in 
twelve colors and gold, 
and is twenty-six inches 
long. a 
The large portrait 





wanted to see Mr. Binney. 

“That is my name,” came in cheerful tones from 
the gentleman. ‘What can I do for you?” 

The pleasant surprise at finding a great man so 
affable to a stranger youth having passed away, 
young Brewster told the object of his visit. 

“It is a very wise petition, and one which every 
member of the bar should sign; but, my dear 
young sir, before I sign the same I must ascertain 
whether or not the date of the act is correctly set 
forth in the petition, and whether or not the title, 
as the petition states it, is verbatim with the 
statute-books.” 

“But,” exclaimed young Brewster, somewhat 
emboldened by his kind reception, ‘‘my father 
drew up the petition and there is his signature 
appended to it! Is not that sufficient?” 

“No doubt, my dear sir, but in such matters I 
do not like to accept even possible responsibilities 
of inadvertent mistakes, and therefore depend 
entirely upon myself.” 

Then, consulting his office library, Mr. Binney | 
verified the citation, appended his signature, and 
bade a hearty good-by to his young acquaintance. | 

Brewster’s next call was upon Mr. Sergeant, 
who received him with great kindness, but not- 
withstanding the signatures of the elder Brewster 
and Horace Binney, he, too, looked up the citation 
before signing his name, saying that he never | 
trusted such a thing to another. 

After narrating this incident, says a writer in | 
the Green Bag, Judge Brewster used to say that 
it taught him always to be kind to those beginning 
their study of law; and in legal matters never to 
depend upon his own memory nor another’s word, | 
but always to investigate for himself. 
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BUTTER BY THE YARD. 


In Cambridge, England, butter is sold by the 
yard. For generations it has been the practise of 
Cambridgeshire dairy folk to roll their butter 
into lengths, each length measuring a yard and 
weighing a pound. Deftly wrapped in strips of 
clean white cloth, the cylindrical rolls are packed 
in long, narrow baskets made for the purpose, and 
thus conveyed to market. 

The butter women who, in white linen aprons 
and sleeves, preside over the stalls in the market 
have no need of weights or scales for dispensing 
their wares. Constant practise and experienced 
eye enable them with a stroke of the knife to 
divide a yard of butter into halves or quarters 
with almost mathematical exactness. 

The university people are the chief buyers of 
this curiously shaped article. In addition to being 
famed for its purity and sweetness, Cambridge 
“yard butter” is eminently adapted for serving 
out to the university students in the daily commons. 
Cut in conveniently sized pieces and accompanied 
by a loaf of the best wheaten bread, a stated | 
portion is sent round every morning to the rooms of | 
the undergraduates for use at the daily breakfast 
and tea. 
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THAT STRAIN AGAIN. 


For domestic use, the scene of this story may be 
changed to suit individual fancy. Niagara Falls 
would not be a judicious selection; not that 
American ladies cannot talk, but a moral over- 
drawn defeats its own purpose. 

Tourists who go to see Bolton Abbey, in Eng- 
land, usually push on to Posforth Gill waterfall, 
which is near by. On one occasion an old guide 
accompanied a party of very garrulous ladies and 
a solitary gentleman to the head of the gorge 
where the water comes down. The gentleman 
hecame somewhat tired after a while, possibly 
from sightseeing, and remarked: 

“My good fellow, how much farther is it yet to 
the fall?” 

“Just a minute or two, sir,” the guide answered. 
“As soon as the ladies stop talking you will hear 
the roar.” 

os 


THE WORTH OF A NAME. 


Polonius’s advice, neither a borrower nor a 
lender be, has a deeper application than the 
pocketbook. There are cases in which to filch 
from a man his good name does enrich the thief 
“ borrower, Shakespeare to the contrary not- 
Withstanding. Many a questionable business or 
political scheme thrives because an honored name 
has been fraudulently taken, or carelessly lent to 
the list of trustees. Many a doubtful entertain- 
ment “goes” because some prominent lady has 
disliked to refuse her name as a patron. 


| Of the vanity and egotism attending a 


head is an exact copy of 
the fine painting by Mr. 
J. Paul Selinger. 
a 
Set in a golden oval 
against a background of 
rich roses, with the vig- 
nettes of the months 
tastefully arranged be- 
low, this exquisite picture 
is the prominent feature 
of the most artistic and 
pleasing Calendar we 
have ever offered. As 
the picture is nearly life 
size, it is especially suit- 
able for framing as a 
permanent ornament. 
ao 
This Beautiful 
Calendar 
is published exclusively 
by The Youth's Compan- 
ion, and cannot be ob- 
tained elsewhere. It will 
be given to all new subscribers for 1901, and to 
all old subscribers who renew and pay their 
subscription for 1901. 
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Our Club List for 1901, 


Giving reduced rates at which other periodicals 
may be ordered with The Companion, will be 
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ORIENTAL DIPLOMACY. 


The presence of the Japanese Crown Prince in 
Paris reminded London Spare Moments of the 
following story: 


It was at the time of the exhibition in 1867. A 
Japanese embassy went to Paris to treat for three 
free ports in France, in return for which France 
was to have three in Japan. The negotiations 
proved short and amicable. 

“Make your choice,” said Japan. “We 
choose afterward.” 

The minister of foreign affairs selected Yoko- 
hama, Yedo and Hanyang. 

The embassy made no objection ; they simply 
smiled and went on their way. Some time after- 
ward Japan sent word that the three ports 
mentioned were agreed to, and in return Japan 
desired Havre, Marseilles and Southampton. 

This last named greatly amused the French 
officials. They never laughed so much before, 
and certainly never since. Southampton a F rench 
port! Gently but unmistakably they explained 
the situation. 

“Southampton is in England,” they replied. 

“We know that,” came the response, “but then 
Hanyang is in Korea.” 

Whereupon the French officials were silent and 
thoughtful. 


will 


UNLOVELY EGOTISM. 


It would be difficult to find a better illustration 
“spoiled 
child” than is afforded by the following extract 
from the new “Confessions” of Marie Bashkirtseff. 


This young Russian girl had evidently a won- 
derful genius for painting. A faithful apprentice- 
ship, before her early death, sufficiently proved it; 
but the fact remains that she was an intole rably 
conceited little “piece,” who must often have 
made herself absurd through her abnormal vanity. 

Thus she writes: “I come in to dress. There is 
a little dinner this evening. I amuse myself in 
my hair-dressing. Instead of disordering it, I 
leave the forehead frankly uncovered. Amid all 
these cormay draped heads, it is a charming 
nove a The hair twisted on top of the head anc 
spreading naturally, and this magnificent brow of 
which 1 did not suspect either the beauty or the 
nobleness, change me altogether. I become of 
an imposing candor. It seems to me that I am 
a. or that I am descending from a throne. 

his gives a sweet gentleness to the bearing, an 
air of calm and sbroneth. And this forehead, 
always hidden, is of an infantine purity. I am 
fifteen years old.” 


CALLING THE ELEMENTS TO ORDER. 

Absent-mindedness is sometimes amusing and 
sometimes impressive, and a British statesman 
| recently furnished an instance which has both 
qualities, for his mistake was due primarily to his 
serious regard for the business in hand and his 
concentration upon it. 

The man was Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth, and he 
was presiding over a Parliamentary committee. 
During the session a heavy thunder-storm came 
up, which made hearing somewhat difficult. 
Finally an unusually heavy clap interrupted a 
speaker, and the chairman, who had been listening 
intently, seized his gavel, ~ on the table 

Irder!”’ 


| and erie d ste rnly, “Order! 
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AM the little white wonder, Snow! 
Far have I fallen, yet softly I light: 
Out of the North comes a sower to sow— 
Out of the North comes a husbandman white. 


What will you call me, the seed that he flings? 
Bloom of a garden whose blossoms have wings? 
Down of strange thickets past boreal bars? 
Crystalline dust from the floor of the stars? 
There—let me lie on your palm for a space, 
Brief, for 1 fail in the wind of your breath; 
Mark you my symmetry—exquisite grace— 
Quick! For the leap of your pulse is my death! 
Moceasined footfall of Indian maid, 
Softer than this is my step in the glade ; 
Tremble of plumes in the crown of the larch, 
Lighter than this is the sound of my march: 
Chambers of cloud with the pale moonrise filled, 
Whiter than these are the tents that I build; 
O’er the bare woodlands my tapestries throw— 
Yet am I only the Snow—the Snow! 


I am the mighty white marvel, Snow! 
Shepherd of mountains, my fleece-covered flocks. 
Close to the sun doth their pasturage go, 
Hard by the stars is their fold in the rocks! 
What will you call me, my front to the morn? 
Hoar is my breath where the glaciers are born. 
Sphinx-like my marble-cold silence I keep, 
What will you call me—the Angel of Sleep? 
Do I keep silence? The night is o’ercast; 
Now on my hurricane horses I ride! 
Hark! To the swirl of my wings on the blast, 
Hark! To the sea, when I trouble the tide! 
See the proud thrones where in splendor I sit, 
The world at my feet and the glory of it! 
Sunrise and sunset flame over my crest, 
See, their red roses I wear on my breast! 
Mighty the strength of my wind-troweled walls; 
Mighty my voice when the avalanche falls! 
Lord of the lands of the berg, and the floe! 
Yet am I only the Snow—the Snow! 
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A Light in the Window. 


EVERAL years ago a boy, who had given 
4 his mother years of anxiety by his 
wilfulness and later by his way- 
wardness, ran away from his home 
in Jersey City and became a tramp, 
and worse. Fora time things went 
merrily, and he was popular with 
his wild companions ; but at length 
his money was gone, his health 
. was breaking, and he was far from 
home. “I found,” said he, ‘‘that when a bad 
man’s money is gone, he can put all his friends 
into his pocketbook and still leave it empty.” 

After a period of sullen remorse, which he 
tried to conquer by such excesses as were still 
possible to his condition of poverty and broken 
health, he turned homeward. 

He stole his way to Chicago, riding sometimes 
on freight-trains and sometimes on the trucks of 
passenger-cars, and from Chicago eastward he 
rode in an empty stock-car to Binghamton, 
whence he walked most of the way to Jersey 
City, the latter part of it in great feebleness. 
He nerved himself to his utmost by the hope 
that he might reach his mother’s door in time to 
ask her forgiveness before he died. 

He came near his own city at midday, but 
had not the courage to go through the familiar 
streets by daylight. All the afternoon and until 
late in the evening he lay in a corn-field. 

Then came doubts that almost persuaded him 
to turn back. Would he be welcome? Could 
he dare to look in his mother’s face? To return 
to die, and perhaps by his return bring to the 
knowledge of the neighbors the story of these 
last bitter years, and with the story fresh sorrow 
to his mother, already bent beneath the load of 
affliction he had brought upon her? He could 
not, he would not do it! He would turn back 
and die alone! 

So he said to himself; but the desire was 
strong upon him to see his mother’s house again, 
and he resolved to go into the city, look at the 
house, and then turn back. Almost too weak 
to walk, he made his way at last to his mother’s 
gate. The streets were dark and silent, but a 
light burned in the same window where it used 
to burn long ago whenever he was out late. 

In the five years that he had been gone it had 
burned every night, the whole night through. 
And his mother had never sat down at her 
lonely table without laying a plate and setting 
a chair where his place had been. He saw the 
light and knew full well that it had been burning 
all those years for him. He could not turn back ; 
he opened the gate and crept toward the house, 
and although he shut it softly she heard the gate 
click, and met him at the door. 

For weeks he lay with typhoid fever, and his 
mother nursed him back to health. When his re- 
covery began, he faced the question of his future. 
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‘You have come back to your mother,” said she 
to him. ‘‘Come back to your Heavenly Father 
and be His son.”’ 

And so his life began anew. “I should have 
doubted God's willingness to take me back,’’ he 
said afterward, “‘but I could not forget the light 
in my mother’s window, and I crept back into 
the love of my Father.’’ 
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Heroism on the High Seas. 


HE Zenobia, while on its way to Bombay, 
carrying passengers, and packed between 
decks with cholera-stricken Punjabees, had 
been ten days becalmed. She rolled gently on the 
oily swell, with all her sails set to catch the slight- 
est stir. None came. The wretched Punjabees 
crowded to the door of the cuddy where the 
passengers sat, invoking Allah to grant them a 
wind which would not only fill the sails, but blow 
the cholera out of the ship. 


On the afternoon of the tenth day the crew 
mutinied. Coming aft they declared, through 
their spokesman Lampsey, that they had made up 
their minds to take to the boats, “and leave the 
tub and the niggers to themselves.” } 

“Well, all I have to say,” replied the captain, | 
“is that I'll put a bullet through the first as | 
touches lift or tackle.” 

“More nor one can play at that game!” ex- 
claimed Lampsey. ‘Come on, mates!” he added 
to his fellows, and the whole crowd made off to 
the forecastle. 

The skipper, his officers and the passengers 
armed themselves with revolvers. O’Kelly, chief 
mate, went on deck to look out for steamers; 
the rest remained in the cuddy, while the crew 
gathered on the forecastle head. 

“Below there!” suddenly called O’ Kelly through 
the sk light. 

“Hello!” responded the ~~ 

“Sure, it looks black and hreatening to the 
west; it’s a breeze of wind, I’m thinking.” 

At the welcome words the passengers followed 
the captain and rushed on deck. The mate 
pointed to the west. 

o sand-squall!”” exclaimed the captain. 
“*Twill be down on us innotime! All hands take 
in sail!” he roared in the direction of the fore- 
“Be smart, lads!’”’ 

er slack as well as yer sails yerselves!” 
retorted Lampsey. ‘We aint a-goin’ to budge!” 

No one knows what may have — through 
the captain’s mind at this terrible juncture, for 
every sail was set, and a squat fast bearing down 
on his ship,—a full-rigged ship, fitted with the 
cumbersome, old-fashioned tackle of the day,— 
carrying quite five hundred souls. 

No one knows what he contemplated, but at 
that moment an unwonted commotion was observ- 
able among the hitherto apathetic Punjabees. 

They, too, had noticed the change in the sky’s 
aspect, and had heard the short altercation 
between the captain and Le pA They had 
seen the threatening gestures of the disputants, 
and without understanding what was being said, 

guessed its purport. Then scores of them. 
suddenly shaking off their lethar; 
of marine etiquette, swarmed up the p ladders 
and asked what was the matter. as a breeze 
coming at last? If so, why did not the sailors do 
what had been ordered? 

The only man conversant with Punjabee Hindu- 
stani hastily explained the situation: the advanc- 
ing storm, the consequent danger to the ship, 
clothed as she was to the mastheads, and the 
refusal of the crew to do their duty. 

Mohammedan mule-drivers at once realized 
what was needed. 

“We will make them!” they shouted, their blood 
thoroughly up. “God has sent the wind to drive 
awa cholera, and shall we go to another 
death because your men are untrue to their salt?” 

Before they could be stayed, some two hundred 
Punjabees rushed gleng., the main-deck and 
mounted the forecastle. The crew was ready to 
receive them. There ensued a fierce fight; knives 
were freely used against the now uriated 
natives, who were entirely unarmed, their cut- 
lasses being in chests below decks. 

Shrieks and groans assailed the ears of the 
passengers, and they were about charging forward, 
revolvers in hand, to quell the disturbance, when, 
numbers having gained the day, they saw the 
sailors driven along with kicks and cuffs by the 
victorious Punjabees. They saw them ascend 
the ratlines, followed by the swarms of mule- 
drivers, who threatened by gestures to throw 
them into the sea if they did not immediately furl 
sail. ‘The seamen, not daring to disobey, worked 
in fear of their lives, and in a few minutes the 
Zenobia floated under bare poles. 

With a low rumble the squall came on. Sand 
was in the air; it filled the apes nostrils and 
mouths. The hurricane struck the ship with 
terrific force, and swept on, leaving them well-ni; 
on their beam-ends, but safe! The gust proving 
be a precursor of a stiff but favorable breeze, sail 
was speedily made on the ship, and in due course 
they bowled along toward their destination, 
thankful for their deliverance from a combination 
of perils that once seemed to threaten them with 
annihilation. 

The next morning the crew expressed contrition 
for their behavior; the Punjabees, now full of 
renewed spirits, came aft in a body and interceded 
for their late antagonists; cuts and bruises were 
sagen, both parties shook hands in token of 
amity, and the skipper, nothing loath, accorded 
his forgiveness. 

Only two deaths occurred after that terrible day, 
and without further adventure or misadventure, 
the Zenobdia arrived safely in Bombay harbor. 


and ignorant 
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Doctor Hamlin and the Cows. 


R. CYRUS HAMLIN, the venerable mis- 
D sionary and organizer of Robert College, 
Constantinople, who recently died at the 
ripe age of eighty-nine, was called by a fellow- 
clergyman “the man of sixteen trades.” If the 
number was inexact, it was scarcely an exag- 
geration. College president, minister, mechanic, 
silversmith, miller, baker, builder, laundryman 
and farmer—he was all these and more. Most of 
these employments were secular supplements, 
and most useful ones, to his missionary labors in 
Turkey; but to farming he was born. His own 
account of life on the old Hamlin homestead is a 
delightful New England idyl, which endows even 
the dumb beasts with character and charm. 


For the two fine oxen, Star and Golding, he and 
his brother, with vast toil and after many failures 
made a shapely yoke, which they painted and | 
repainted till the color was as firm and smooth 
as enamel, and of a rich and glowing scarlet. 
Often young Cyrus would stand with his hands 
in his pockets ony! contemplating its magnifi- 
cence ; it seemed to him quite the most splendid 
object in the world. 

he old farm-dog, Bose, who watched nightly | 
for the father’s coming long after he would come | 
no more, and had to be caressed and coaxed | 
indoors by a tender little sister, while the widowed | 
mother quietly hid her starting tears in the | 
twilight, offers a picture to place beside the | 





COMPANION. 


faithful collies immortalized by Scott and Burns. 
And then there were the cows. 
were the Great Red, the Great 
Brindle, Old Scrimp, Little Red 
and Little Brindle. Great Red and Great Brindle 
were queenly beings. Thief Brindle was wicked. 
There was rdly a fence she would not jump 
over or break — to get at corn or whatever 
else her soul lusted after. Yet she was a great 
coward. If she saw one of us coming with a 
stick, she would ona such haste that she 
rarely received her righteous penalty. Old Scrimp 
was also a thief, but a sneak-thief, her nose in 
everything.” 

Once Thief Brindle stole a whole new gate, 
lifting it off its hinges on her horns, after thrusting 
her head through it to reach some cabbages. The 
alternative offered to the disgusted young carpen- 
ters was to cut her head off, or take the gate to 
pieces. They chose the latter course for economy’s 
sake, although angry enough to act as execu- 
tioners, and were laughed at by a crowd of 
interested neighbors during the er 

When, at sixteen, the boy with a full heart left 
the farm for the wide world, he slipped out, lantern 
in hand, to the big barn in the chill of a winter 
dawn, and there, he says, with whimsical pathos: 
“T kissed the noble oxen and the favorite cows— 
those good, virtuous, heavenly-minded cows—a 
sad farewell. I never confessed that weakness 
till I was old enough to defend it. And thus my 
farm life closed.” 


cows 
Brindle, Thief 





In every mortal life, however marred,— 

With crime encompassed, or by passion scarred,— 
Shining and sinless at the spirit’s core, 

Lies undeveloped an immortal ore,— 

Changed not by time,unreached by ruthless fate,— 
The gold divine of some redeeming trait. 
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The Clothes and the Man. 
N 
A a decided recommendation, but in the 
Philippine Islands one must not be too 
modest. There the natives are said to judge 
everybody by his appearance. The house a man 
lives in, the clothes he wears, the table he sets, 


the carriage in which he rides—these determine the 
degree of respect in which the native holds him. 


If a Filipino enters the house of a mupepoen 
living in an a way, he will not believe 
that the European is either wealthy or wise, and 
although his manner may be correct, it will not 

humble. On the other hand, if he visits an 
ignorant man who indulges in great splendor, he 
will at once become exceedingly respectful. 

Mr. Phelps Whitmarsh, who in the Outlook gives 
his experiences in the islands, tells the story of a 
wealthy provincial visiting Manila for the first 
time, - asked to be presented to the governor- 
general. 

When he reached the palace he found the 
coffee on his piazza, dressed 





governor taking 


comfortably in a white cotton suit. The Filipino 
requested that some favor be extended to his 
district, and his request was granted. He then 
withdrew. The official who had procured the 
presentation asked him what he thought of the 
general. 

“wor,” —- the visitor, in a tone of disap- 
pointment, “he is no different from any other 
white man.” 


It so happened that the general was told of 
the incident, and he gave orders that at his next 
reception the Filipino should be present. 

Upon entering the throne-room and seeing the 
general in full uniform, surrounded by his brilliant 
staff, with the accessories of splendid tapestries 
laced ushers and all the pomp and splendor 0: 
these Spanish functions, the provincial grew pale, 
and kneeling in deep humility, exclaimed: 

“This is indeed my general!” 

So impressed was he that the following mornin 
he sent a pair of handsome horses to the genera 
with a note which read: 

“My general, yesterday I liked you so much in 

our uniform of gold that I send you this pair of 
orses, but do not use them when you dress ina 
white suit.” 


* 
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An Offended Crow. 
M BAMFORD, in his book entitled “Tur- 





bans and Tails,” records some entertain- 

ing observations which he made upon 
crows in the East Indies. He incurred a crow’s 
displeasure, and does not wish to do so again. 


There was a pandanus-tree near my veranda, 
which was one of my favorite trees. In — 
‘our or 


= of the garden there were alread 
ve crows’ nests, with the occupants of which I 
was on the best of terms, but one pair of birds 
determined to build in this pandanus. 

At first I offered no objection, but when the 
nest was finished the male bird found his energies 
suddenly deprived of direction. He therefore 
occupied his leisure moments by digging with his 
strong beak at the heads of the pandanus shoots. 
It_was a piece of the most wanton mischief. 

Now as the pandanus is an inside grower, this 
treatment threatened the tree’s life. I expostu- 
lated with the bird. He would listen with mock 
gravity, and the moment I had finished, would dig 
out a fresh piece of the plant and throw it down 
to me as I stood beneath him. 

When I found that he was not to be reasoned 
with, I gave the mali orders to remove the nest 
from the tree. This was done, and as far as I 
could see, the mali remained in favor, but I was 
visited with the most serious displeasure. 

Whenever I ventured into the garden that crow 
would signal to his friends, and in an instant from 
twenty to fifty crows, according as the exigencies 
of the hour might allow, would flock around me 
and make most unpleasant remarks. If I even 
showed myself on the upper veranda, that offended 
bird would at once fly on the balustrade of it, and 
stretching out his neck, would accuse me of eve’ 
conceivable enormity in such — a 
tones as went far toward making my fe miserable. 
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Novel Dishes. 
[O flesh is said to make a very good meal. 





Tiger meat is not so palatable, for it is 

tough and sinewy. In India, nevertheless, 
it is esteemed, because there is a superstition that 
it imparts to the eater some of the strength and 
cunning which characterize the animal. 


There appears to be considerable difference of 
opinion as to the merits of elephant’s flesh as 
an article of diet. The natives of India and Africa 
consider it a dainty, but the opinion of at least 
one European is against it. He says: 

“T have tasted elephant over and over again. 
It is more like soft leather and oe than anything 
else to which I can compare it.” Another travy- 
eller, however, declares that he cannot imagine 


unassuming appearance is in some places | 
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esh. 
All authorities agree in commending the ele- 
phant’s foot. Even the traveller quoted aboy: 
— that baked elephant’s foot is a dish fit fo) 
a king. 
When an elephant is shot in Africa the flesh is 
cut into stripsand dried. This is called “biltong.” 
The foot, having been cut off at the knee-joint, i. 
saved to make a feast. A hole about three fee; 
deep is dug in the earth, and the sides of it are 
baked hard with burning wood. Most of the 
fagots are then removed and the elephant’s foo: 
is ppess in the hole, which is filled with eart}; 
tightly packed. 
he process is completed by building a blazine 
fire on top. This is kept burning for three hour-. 
Thus cooked, the flesh is like jelly, and can } 
eaten with a spoon. It is the greatest delicacy 
that can be given to a Kaffir. , 


animal so coarse and hea 
can produce such delicate and 
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Down the Chimney. 


OB MAY was one of the first settlers of 

J Bureau County, Illinois. His cabin was 

| built on the side of the river bluff. The site 

| for it was partly made by an excavation into the 

| bank, so that the roof was little above the ground. 

The chimney, built of stones, mud and sticks, was 

a huge affair, with a fireplace six feet wide in the 
living-room. 


One fall a neighbor gave the May boys an old 
blind horse. e little fellows were delighted 
with “Old Bob,” and made a great pet of him. 

The second winter of Bob’s life with his young 
masters proved a hard one. The snow was deep, 

| and the poor horse, unstabled and with little hay 

| or grass, found existence a doubtful blessing. 

| me night Bob was wandering around, searching 

| for comfort in some form, when he discovere: 
that hot air was rising from the chimney, and took 
up a position near 3 

Suddenly the fam qT" sitting around the blazing 
log fire, were startled by a tremendous racket up 
the chimney, and the next moment a huge body 





tumbled down into the fireplace. It was Old Bob, 
who began snorting and flungin about, scattering 
hot coals and ashes in all directions. 


The family fled with cries of dismay. Old Bob 
| Was soon recognized, and with one shoulder badly 
| scorched, was led limping out of the door. Mean- 
| time there been a scrambling after the coals 
py firebrands, to prevent the house from taking 
| fire. 





Bonnet and Hat. 


T™ story of an elderly couple who lived ina 
Massachusetts town nearly fifty years ago 
is told by some of the oldest inhabitants 
with much unction. 


The lady had been bereft of one helpmeet, and 
her second husband had twice been left a widower, 
before the pair were united in the bonds of 
matrimony. They were both of that temperament 
=— causes its possessor to be characterized as 

se 


On the wedding-day the bride found in the back 
entry, on a conspicuous nail, a sunbonnet which 
had belonged to her immediate a She 
removed it to oblivion in a closet. 

Her newly wedded husband made no comment 
pew replaced the sunbonnet on its accustomed 
nail. 


teen | the next few days the calico head-gear 
vibrated with more or less regularity between the 
closet and the nail. Then there came a day when 
the bride approached her husband with a man’s 
hat in her hand, as he was in the act of reinstalling 
the sunbonnet. 

“If you have that sunbonnet there,” she said, 
firmly, “I shall hang up my first husband’s hat on 
the next nail.” 

She looked at the bridegroom, and met the 
counterpart of her own expression. She hung 
the hat on the designated nail, and although the 
two tng om lived to be very old, neither the hat 
nor the sunbonnet ever moved again till the house 
came into the hands of a new owner. 








So 


Love and Fear. 


POET has written: 
A pity beyond all telling 


A Lies hid in the heart of love. 


But it is not pity only; it is fear lest misfortune 
come to those who make our happiness. Rev. C. 
T. Brady, in his “Recollections of a Missionary in 
the Great West,” gives an instance of such natural 
panic over the possibilities of life. He says: 


One day I was writing a sermon, when my little 
son came tiptoeing into the room. 

“I won’t ’sturb you, papa,” said he, and clasped 
his hands about my left wrist lying on the desk 
while he rested his curly head upon my arm. I 
wrote on and on in silence. Presently his hold 
relaxed, and the little body slipped gently down 
to the floor. The hands shifted from my arm to 
my foot. He laid his head upon it, and went fast 
asleep. : 

The room was very still. There was a little 
clock on my desk, and its ticking was the only 
sound. As I watched my laddie, the clock sud- 
denly stopped. We whose duty it is to wind them 
know that clocks often stop; but when that busy 
ticking died away, and left no sound to stir the 
silence, I almost felt my heart stop with it. I 
looked down at the frail life beginning at my feet, 
and I thought of the stopped clock a moment since 
quick with life. I thought of the many lives ticked 
out with each recurring minute. The lad lay very 
still. In a panic of terror 1 awakened him. 





_. 
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Had To Do It. 


ANY stories of President Lincoln mighit be 
classified as fiction, although few of them 
are. So it is not unnatural that this little 

anecdote—which is better than most—should 
appear in Mr. Irving Bacheller’s novel, “Eben 
Holden:” 
ant son,” he said, taking my hand in his, “why 
didn’t you run?” ‘ 
“Didn’t dare,” I answered. “I knew it was 
more dangerous to run away than to go forward. 
“Reminds me of a story,” said he, smiling. 
“Years ago there was a bully in Sangamon Couiity, 
Illinois, that had the reputation of running faste! 
and fighting harder than any other man there. 
Everybody thought he was a terrible fig)ter- 
He’d always get a man on the run, then he’d catch 
up and give him a licking. One day he tackled a 
lame man. The lame man licked him in a minute. 
“Why didn’t ye run?’ somebody asked the 


victor. 
“‘Didn’t darst,’ said he. ‘Run once when be 
tackled me, an’ I’ve been lame ever since.’ _ 
oa did ye manage to lick him? asked the 
other. 
“*Wal,’ said he, ‘I hed to, an’ I done it easy. 
“That’s the way it goes,” said the imm wrtal 
President. ‘Ye do it easy if ye have to.” 
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THE YOUTH’S 






















Is having such fun as I! 








for the turkey, big and brown! 
And hey for the pumpkin pie! 
| wonder if any little boy in town 














A Thanksgiving Dinner. 


ss H, dear!” puffed a certain little boy one 
QO bright Thanksgiving morning, as he 
jerked his chubby neck into the stiffest | 

of white collars. “Great fun, isn’t it, having to | 
sit up in meeting for a couple of hours straight | 
as a telegraph pole, when I might be playing | 
football and beating the Haddam team all to | 
hollow! This is what comes of your pa’s being | 
the minister, I s’pose.” 
But Johnnie, for that was his name, continued | 
his dressing, the ten years of his young life 
having taught him how useless it is to make a | 
fuss over what has to be done. | 
In a few minutes he had finished, and was | 
quite satisfied with his appearance, but for his | 
shoes. These he eyed for a moment, and con- | 
cluding that they would not pass inspection, 
started for the wood-shed to give them a shine. | 
On his way he passed the open dining-room 


door, and suddenly halted. “Oh! Why can’t I | must have been waiting for ten minutes at the | road, a sadder and a wiser boy. 
| least, and in a great flurry he began to fumble | papa had remained to chat. Johnnie did not 


have a nice little lunch during sermon-time ?” 
















tion, boy? You haven’t forgotten that?’’ 

“No, sir,’’ meekly answered Johnnie, “it’s tied | 
up in my handkerchief.” But his heart sank— 
the front seat! How ever was his lunch to come 
in now? 

The opening hymn had been sung, the prayer 
of thanksgiving offered, and now, as the collec- 
tion was about to be taken, the pastor begged his 
people to be especially generous to the poor on 
this day. 

Up in the front pew sat Johnnie, but never a 
word of the notice did he hear, so busy was he 
planning out his own little affair. It wasn’t 
such easy planning, either; just supposing he 
got caught! 

But what was that? Johnnie jumped as if 
he had been struck. However, it was nothing 
but the money-plate right under his nose, and 
good Deacon Simms standing calmly by. 

To the guilty boy it seemed as if the deacon 


COMPANION. 





























Wie each dear child 
mAs) Is kind and gay, 
"Twill be Thanksgiving 

- Every day. 




















a courageous little body indeed, but what mother 
would not venture a good deal for her hungry 
babies? Such a repast as this was certainly the 
opportunity of a lifetime. Looking cautiously 
around, then concluding that all was safe, she 
disappeared down a hole in a corner "way under 
the seat. In a twinkling she was back again; 
this time, however, she was not alone. Four 
little ones pattered after Mamma Mouse, and 
eight bright eyes spied a dinner worth running 
for. 

Never mind what they did; but when Johnnie 
awoke at the strains of the closing hymn and 
tried to remember what had gone wrong, he 


| saw nothing of the pink-frosted cakes save some 


scattered crumbs. 

What could have become of them? he thought, 
in bewilderment. 

He hardly knew how he got out of the church 
that day, but he found himself rushing down the 
Grandma and 


He took a step back and peeped slyly into for his handkerchief. What had he done with | feel like chatting to-day. 


the room; then stole across to the old-fashioned 
cupboard, stealthily opened the doors, and such 
an array of good things you never beheld! 
Sally was the best cook in Brockton any day, 
but on Thanksgiving she could work wonders. 

He looked with longing eyes from one dish to 
another. Now the big pies were out of the 
question, and the cranberry tarts—he felt of | 
them lovingly—but no, they were altogether too | 
sticky. He stood on tiptoe to see what was on 
the second shelf. To his delight, he found a 
platter filled with just the daintiest little pink- 
frosted cakes you ever saw. 

“0-00, thimble-cakes!’’ he exclaimed. “You 
are just the fellows I want! I’ll take you along | 
to church with me.” He cast one quick glance 
around, then grabbed a handful of the tiny 
cakes and crammed them into his trousers’ 
pocket, 

“Lucky for me ma isn’t going to meeting 
to-day,” chuckled the naughty boy, “and I don’t 
believe grandma’d ever tell on me if I carried 
along the turkey!” 

The early bell had now begun to ring, and 
Johnnie started for the village church. 

“Come, my son,” said Doctor Goodwin, as 
they entered the meeting-house, ‘‘you are to sit 
in the front seat with grandma this morning; 
she is particularly anxious to hear every word of 











it? Oh, there it was at last, ’way down in the 
depths of his right trousers’ pocket. 

He caught hold of the knotted corner, and out 
came the handkerchief with a whisk and a 
flourish, and scatter, rattle, helter-skelter, out 
flew a half-dozen pink thimble-cakes, down upon 
the floor, back into Mrs. Smiley’s pew, and to 
Johnnie’s horror, one pat into the deacon’s plate! 

The good man’s eyes tried not to twinkle as 


| he removed the unusual offering, and passed on 


more quickly than was his wont. 

Miserable Johnnie, with his face as red as a} 
rooster’s comb and eyes cast down in shame, | 
saw nothing but the green squares on the carpet | 
and the dreadful pink-frosted cakes. He was 
sure that every one in the church was glaring at 
him; probably even grandma had forsaken him, 
and each moment he dreaded—he knew not 
what. 

To his surprise, the service seemed to go right 
on as usual. Another hymn was sung, and then | 
there was a general settling down for the sermon. 
Very soon he began to grow tired of just gazing 
at the floor, yet he dared not look up, and by 
and by the heavy eyes drooped and Johnnie was 
fast asleep. 

All was now quiet in the meeting-house save 
the calm, steady voice of the preacher. Pretty 
soon a wee creature dressed all in soft brown | 


When he reached the house he did not go in, 
but out to the hay-loft, his favorite resort in 
time of trouble. When the dinner-bell sounded, 
notwithstanding the delicious Thanksgiving 
odors which had been wafted even to the barn, 
it was an unwelcome summons; yet go he must, 
and walking sheepishly into the’ dining-room, he 
slunk into his chair. 

“Well, John,” said his father, as he helped 
him to turkey, “I understand that you did not 
forget the poor to-day. Eh, my son?’ 

“The poor!’’ What could he mean ? 
was too puzzled to speak. 

Then his father went on to tell how little Mrs. 
Mouse and her babies had nibbled a wondrous 
dinner of pink thimble-cakes on the floor of pew 
number one while Johnnie slept. Grandma and 
Mrs. Smiley had told him all about it on the 


Johnnie 


| way home; besides, he had seen enough himself 


from the pulpit. 

Johnnie bravely bore the laugh at his expense, 
and as the merriment died away heaved a deep 
sigh of relief, and exclaimed, “Well, I’m glad 
somebody had a feast, even if it wasn’t the fellow 
*twas meant for! Humph! ’twas quite a set-up 
for poor church mice, wasn’t it? But they 
needn’t be looking for another next year. You 
don’t catch me trying that again—no-sir-ee!”’ 
EpnNA P. BRETT. 


| the sermon to-day. And where’s your contribu- | stole across the floor of a certain pew. She was | 
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Nuts to Crack. 
a 
ACROSTIC BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS, 


Behead and curtail a word meaning attractive 
And leave one which means you’re allied. 


Behead and curtail him whose pruning-knife’ 


2 


é e 
And leave just a border outside. 
Behead and curtail a Canadian state, 
Leave a Turk with a judicial function. 
Behead and curtail the name of a Fate 
And leave an alternate conjunction. 
Behead and curtail a home spirit, or sprite, 
And leave us a weight for incense. 
Behead and curtail a chieftain of might 
And leave a dull pain, not intense. 
Behead and curtail South American tourist, 
Leave an ornament worn on the hand. 
Behead and curtail nonsense of the poorest, 
And leave what the cat will demand. 
Jehead and curtail a word meaning contests, 
Leave a small adverb meaning besides 
sehead and curtail those with angry breasts, 
Leave a rodent each person derides. 
Behead and curtail what will happen no more 
And leave us the day at its wane. 
























Behead and curtail what the vineyard just bore 

And leave us a ripe sheaf of grain. 

Take these heads and these tails and place each 
in its line, 

You'll a holiday find, and the best place to dine. 


2. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The primals and finals define Thanksgiving. 
Crosswords. 


A mixture. A part in music. 
third of Caesar’s famous message. 
kind of seat. Neat. 


Genuine. One 
Watched. A 


3. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
My first is your desire, 
My last is that of Rover; 
My whole, perchance, with merry play, 
Is broken on Thanksgiving day 
When dinner-time is over. 


II. 
as | first is in town and country, 
t is seen all over the land; 
It is narrow and small, it is great and tall, 
It is ugly and handsome and grand. 


May your life be ever my second 
With happiness, not with woe; 
Though it may not run over with cream or 
clover, 
My second never runs low. 
If my whole be of mirth and children, 
Oh, then there’ll be joy in living! 
And your heart will be gay, this festal day, 
If my whole be yours Thanksgiving. 











With damask as white as the sno 
And the daintiest glass and china 
Are. arrayed in shining rows. 


BEAUTIFUL silver epergne 
Is heaped with candied fruit, 


Reclines on a platter to suit. 





And turnovers quite up to date, 
And a dear little pot of coffee, 
And violets set at each plate. 


—<apske, 


ND here are the doll-house people 


| 


And their quiet and smiling faces 





HEY have laid the doll-house table 


While something that /so4s like a turkey 


HERE’S a pudding that’s rich and plummy, 


All gowned in their newest and best, 


To their grace and good breeding attest. 


ws, 


, x:A:DOLL-HOUSE-THANKSGIVING: 27 






UT Mildred and Maud, the servers,— 


} Ere a crumb the doll-people have tasted, 
















Such rudeness | shrink to relate,— 


Calmly eat what they pile on each 
plate ! 


SE 


EMMA C 


<> 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ELEcTION. — Idaho, 
which was at first reported to have been carried 
by the Republicans, chose Bryan electors. 
Nebraska voted for McKinley, and Kentucky 
for Bryan. There are charges of fraud in 
Kentucky. The total electoral vote is 447; 
necessary to a choice, 224. Twenty-eight states, 
with 292 electors, voted for McKinley; 
states, with 155 electors, voted for Bryan. 


Tur Next Coneress.— The Republican 


17 | 


majority in the next House of Representatives is | 


estimated at 47, as compared with 13 in the pres- | 
ent House. Twenty-one of the state legislatures 
which were chosen November 6th are to elect 
United States Senators; and in three states, 
Delaware, Nebraska and Montana, owing to| 
special conditions, two Senators are to be chosen. | 
The Republicans seem likely to gain two seats in | 
Delaware, and one each in Nebraska, South | 
Dakota and Utah; and the Democrats one each 
in Colorado, Idaho and Montana. In that case 
the Senate, after the fourth of next March, will | 
be composed of 55 Republicans, 31 Democrats, | 
and 4 People’s party or independent Senators. 

THE PRESIDENT’S CABINET.—Speculations | 
regarding the President’s Cabinet have been set 
at rest by a cordial invitation which the President 
has given all his Cabinet officers to remain with 
him during his second term. One or two may | 
retire for personal or business reasons, but most 
of them are expected to remain. 

Ture PEACE NEGOTIATIONS AT PEKIN 
have been delayed by the necessity of a prior | 
agreement among the powers upon the terms to | 
be exacted from the Chinese government. It is 
reported that the envoys have agreed regarding 
the punishment of the principal culprits, man- | 
darins and princes, and the witnessing of the 
execution of such punishments by representatives 
of the powers; also, regarding the principle of 
indemnity for the costs of the expeditions, and 
for damages to private persons ; the maintenance 
of permanent legation guards at Pekin ; the razing | 
of the Taku forts; and the maintaining of secure | 
communication between Pekin and the coast. 
Negotiations continue on other points. 

CONDITIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES.—Major- 
General MacArthur, commanding the army in 
the Philippines, and military governor of the 
islands since May 5, 1900, has submitted his 
report to the War Department. The insurgents, 
some months ago, abandoned their army organ- 
ization and entered upon a guerrilla warfare. | 
This led to a wide distribution of American troops, 
so that now there are 413 stations garrisoned | 
instead of the 53 which were held November 1, | 
1899. From November 1, 1899, to September 1, 
1900, 268 Americans were killed, 750 wounded 
and 55 captured. The Filipino losses during the | 
same period were 6,605. General MacArthur 
reports that the guerrilla system is supported by 
unity of action among the native population, 
partly due to intimidation. He believes that a 
large military and naval force will be necessary 
for many years to come. 


Tuer ELECTION IN NEWFOUNDLAND, No- 











vember &th, resulted in a decisive victory for the |. 


Liberal government of the island, of which Mr. 
Bond is premier. The election derived peculiar 
interest from the fact that the Conservative party 
was dominated by Mr. R. G. Reid, a capitalist 
who two years ago acquired the railways, tele- 
graphs, postal service and other public interests, 
including millions of acres of crown lands, and 
who has recently been endeavoring to form a 
joint stock company to finance the whole enter- 
prise. The government refused to sanction the 
transfer, and the colony’s relations with the 





capitalist became the chief issue of the election. 

THE Porto RicAN ELEcTIoN.—The first | 
general election in Porto Rico under American | 
rule was held November 6th. The Republicans | 
elected a commissioner to Congress and the entire | 
House of Delegates. The election was quiet and | 
nearly 60,000 ballots were cast. 

DEATH OF Two WIDELY KNowN CAPT-| 
‘ALISTS.—Marcus Daly of Montana and Henry | 
Villard of New York, both of whom were widely | 
known as capitalists and large financiers, died | 
November 12th. Mr. Daly was of Irish birth, | 
and landed at San Francisco at the age of 13, 
absolutely penniless. He started for the mines, | 
and developed such ability as an expert miner | 
that when the Comstock lode was discovered | 
he was made foreman of the mine. Later he | 
acquired copper, silver and gold mines on his | 
own account and became very wealthy. Mr. | 
Villard was of German birth, and his true name | 
was Heinrich Hilgard; but he adopted the name | 
by which he came to be known, first as a news- | 
paper correspondent, and later in all his business | 
and personal relations. He became prominent 


in financial affairs in connection with the North- 
ern Pacific enterprises, and made and lost several | 
fortunes in various speculations. 
58 and Mr. Villard 65 years old. 


Mr. Daly was | 





PALDING’S ATHLETIC LIBRARY. 
ATHLETIC SERIES. 


Each number devoted to some athletic exercise, with 
instructions by leading authorities on the subject. 


The Athiete’s 
Cuide, 
Price 10 Cts. 
A comprehensive pam- 
phiet which will enable 
yu to become 
without a teacher, 
any: of the following at 
0 cents per copy: 
College Athlet- —s 
. All-Around 
. No. 72. Physical Training Simplified. 
No. 82. How to Train Properly. No. 84. The Care 
of the Body. No.87. Athletic Primer. No. 107. Ath- 
letic Almanac. 
INustrated Catalogue of all sports mailed Free. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
NEw YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 


expert 
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When Company Comes 


and you haven’t a dessert 
nm you are awfully busy and 
can’t stop to cook much, 
do you know what an 
advantage it is to have 
some 


r= Minute 
oP | Tapioca 


in the house? Unlike 
the old pearl tapioca, 
the “Minute” requires 
no soaking. Can be 
made ready in just a 
few moments, and is 
always light as a 
feather. 
Have you tried 


Minute 
Gelatine 


yet? Every package makes % gallonof jelly. 
Ask your grocer. Send 13c. for full package 

Gelatine by mail. Minute Receipt Book and sam- 

ples of our two “Minutes” sent for 2-cent stamp. 


ame ggg A 
made, or whe 









WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 























Which 
Is Cheaper er 


Two pairs of common rubbers or 
one pair of Hood’s — Hood’s 
wear the longest, 








Sold Everywhere. 
HOOD RUBBER CO., 
Boston, Mass. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Five Hundred 
Educational Games Free. 


We wish to know which of these card 
games made by us, the boys and girls 
like best, and their reasons :— 


Strange People Wild Animals 
White Squadron Population 

's Fraction Play 
In In the White House 
Nationalities Authors 
The Mayflower Arithmetic-Plays 
Niloe sts 
in Dixie Land Yellowstone 
Poems Bible Game 
Flowers irds 





Young Folks’ Favorite Authors. 
(Copyrighted by The Fireside Game Vo.) 
ve five hundred Educational Games to 
undred boys and girls who write us the 
best reasons for liking their favorite game. One 
game only to each successful boy or girl, but the 
game heorsheasksfor. Contest closes mber 
3lst. Write us for circular telling you what to 
do. Write your name and ss plainly. 
B, 


DEPT. 
THE CINCINNATI GAME CO., Cincinnati, O. 
Buccessors to The Fireside Game Co. 
Dealers everywhere sell our Educational 
Games, If your dealer does not, write 
us for address of a dealer who does. 


We will 
the five 
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| RS S4 7 Ha ! Now 
ae ri 
Find Out 


what these boys are 
up to— I’ve found 
their book. It’s all 
about guns — 


HéR 
Guns. 


Ah, boys, I’m too 
foxy for you yet! 
Here’s your book. 

I’m gone!” 





Boys, send for the H & R Catalogue 
of boys’ single-shot guns 
and see what it was 


s 





One hour counts for little in hand em- 
broidering. It is tedious and tiresome, 
yet the results are fascinating. 


~ The Ideal Embroiderer 


does the work more perfectly and in one- 
fourth the time. It is a simple, cunning 
little device. A girl can operate it with 
ease and accuracy in any fabric, using Em- 
broidery Silk or Cotton. It was invented in 
1900. The onlyinstrument which does suc- 
cessfully all and more than claimed for it. 
Until further notice we will send one Ideal Embroid- 
erer with full instructions for using, and a full set of 
the latest stamping patterns. Also a beautiful illus- 
trated book of Embroidery designs, containing Col- 


ored Plates of Embroideries, etc. All these by mail 
for $1.00. The regular price is $5.00. Agents wanted. 





IDEAL SUPPLY CO., sonrazock Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 








shaves the mildest as well as the 
strongest beards without the 
slightest danger of cutting the 
face. It is the Simplest, Safest, 
and most Perfect shabing device 
ever inbented. No practice re- 
quired to get the best shaves and 
with the Automatic Stropping 
Machine the Blades are always 
kept in keen cutting order. 








The “NEW GEM” Safety Razor 
Highest haart Pate Expeciten, 1900. 


Razor, in Tin Box - . 

Razor, with two Blades, in 
Morocco Case - - - 

Razor, with three Blades, in Handsome 
M Case 


jorocco - = «= 4,50 
Automatic Stropping Machine,with Strop 1.50 
Catalogue of complete sets mailed free. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 
At the Cutlery and Gents’ Furnishing 
stores insist upon 
Gem,” with a guaran 
THE GEM CUTLERY CO., Makers, 
20 Keade St., New York, N. ¥. 


= $2.00 
3.50 


etting the 
e ticket. 


“New 








that frightened the fox. << <"\' 
Best boys’ gun made. ASN 
Different from others. 

Ask to see it at deal- 
ers. Sold directwhere 
dealers do not have it. 
HARRINGTON & 
RICHARDSON 
ARMS CO., 

Dept. Y, 

Worcester, Mass. 
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HE creamy pulp of a tender, 
high-flavored variety of sweet 
corn, with all the coarse, indi- 

cob, is 


gestible hull left on the 








Kornlet Pudding, Kornlet Oysters, 
Kornlet Soup, Kornlet Gems, Korn- 
{let Griddle Cakes, Kornlet Fritters, 
/Kornlet Mush, etc., are some of the 
|dishes made from Kornlet, show- 
|ing the variety of ways in which it 
can be served. 


And there is more actual nourish- 
ment in a can of Kornlet than 
in a can and a half of corn. 


Grocers who keep the finest goods sell 
Kornlet. Ask yours to get you our book- 
|let. If he does not sell Kornlet, send us 
| his address and yours, and we will mail 
| booklet, at the same time telling you how 
| to get a can of Kornlet free. 


The Haserot Canneries Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











Christmas (Number of .... 
EVERYBODY’S 
MAGAZINE 


Now Ready. 


A splendid issue—the best yet—and this is one of the reasons : 


With the December Number, Everybody’s Magazine becomes an integral part of the great 
popular, a new career of growth, in character an 
he highest editorial and literary ability, superior paper, 
good printing, artistic illustration, will be so strongly united as to make Everybody’s 
zine the first popular periodical in the country. 
Its tone will be strong and elevated. 
we Shall make Everybody’s Magazine especially the monthly for the home. 


The Christmas Number has a beautiful cover in gold and green, and contains the following : 


Wanamaker Book business. Alread 
culation, will begin at the change. 


American. 


A Bird’s Eye View of the Century— 
(Many illustrations by Granville Smith and 
others, of cities and methods of living in 1800 
and 1900.) 
The Moonshiner’s Serenade— 
By James Whitcomb Riley. Illustrated by B. 
Ostertag. 
The Fisherman Who Caught a Bear— 
By Charles Major, author of ‘‘When Knighthood 
_ in Flower.’’ Illustrated by Mark Baker- 
er. 
Ten Months in the Monitor— 
By Captain Louis N. Stodder. With unique 
decorative pictures by I. W. Taber. 
A Christmas Ghost— 
By Mary E. Wilkins. With pictures by Gustave 
Verbeek. 
Between Two Fires— 
By Carl Hovey. A True Story of American Hero- 


To increase the paid subscriptions to One Hundred Thousand, a very special list of premium 
offers has been made out. It will be mailed to you upon request. Price, $1a year. 10c. a copy. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Publishing Department of Book Store, NEW YORK. 








i7y7) 10 Cents. 


cir- 


aga- 
Its spirit will be patriotic and strongly 
Its style will be bright and breezy. Then 


ism. Illustrated with portraits and decorative 
headpiece. 
Alone in the Arctic Wilderness— 

By A. J. Stone. Illustrated from photographs 

by the author. 
Joscelyn Cheshire— 

A Revolutionary Romance of the Carolinas. With 
ictures by Harry C. Edwards. By Sarah 
eaumont Kennedy. 

A Marriage by Proxy— 


By Abraham Cahan. Illustrated from life by 
Egbert N. Clark. 


A Green Christmas— 
By Edwin Asa Dix, author of ‘‘Deacon Bradbury.” 
How a Famous Actor Got a Start— 


By William H. Crane. With two portraits in the 
character of David Harum. 


The Month’s Best Selling Books. 








MANUFACTURERS SPECIAL 
CHRISTMAS OFFER 
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FOR 


ALL THRE: 
Or 50 Cts. Each. 
Fittings are all of the Finest Quality. 


DAINTY PRESENT FOR MOTHER OR SISTER. 
If on receipt of these goods you are not P 
fectly satisfied, money gladly refunded. % 
to any address on receipt of price in two-c« 
stamps, or money-orders. 


Elegant Illustrated Catalogue of Gold and 





sf 


Silver Jewelry and Novelties Sent FR 


BEDFORD JEWELRY MFG. CO., Boston, Mass 
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THE BENNETT TWINs. 
Hurd. The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


By Grace Marguerite 


A good story for young people; interesting, 
amusing and helpful. 


MOOSWA AND OTHERS OF THE BOUNDARIES. 

By W. A. Fraser. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

The animal life of the northern forests pleas- 
antly delineated by the animals themselves. 


HELMET AND SPEAR. By the Rev. A. J. Church. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 
A stirring version of the battles of the Greeks 
and Romans, and the heroic deeds of ancient 
times. 


e 
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Nature and Science. 


COMPRESSED AIR FOR CANAI-LOCKS.— 
On the Erie Canal at Lockport, New York, a | 
pneumatic balance lock is being substituted for | 
a flight of old-fashioned stone locks. The new | 
lock consists of two steel chambers, one for 
ascending and the other for descending boats. | 
Each chamber is divided into two parts, an upper | 
one containing water to receive the boats, and a | 
lower one containing compressed air on which | 
the upper chamber floats. When a boat has 
been run into the upper chamber it is either 
lowered or raised, as may be desired, by filling 
or exhausting the air-chamber beneath it. 

THE MISCHIEF- MAKING MosQuriro. — 
Representatives of the Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine who went to Nigeria recently 
to study the causes of malaria have sent home 
word that a new indictment 
must be framed against the 
disease-breeding mosquito. 
According to this information, 
not only malaria but the terri- 
ble disease called elephantiasis, 
which is characterized by enor- 
mous swelling of the 
glands, is conveyed to 
human beings by their gray-winged tormentors 
from the swamps. This disease not only affects 
millions of the inhabitants of tropical countries, 
but also frequently attacks European residents 
in those lands. 
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To Visir STRANGE PEOPLES. — Messrs. 
Jochelson and Bogoras of the Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition have recently started for 
Northeastern Asia to continue the work of 
clearing up the mystery concerning the relations 
between the aborigines of America and those 
of Asia. They will visit several native tribes 
dwelling north of the Amur River, concerning 
whom very little is at present known. The 
influx of gold-seekers along the coast of Bering 
Sea is said to threaten the early extinction of the 
aboriginal tribes there. From the Sea of Okhotsk 
Mr. Jochelson will cross a lofty mountain range, 
on a trail never pursued by white men, in order 
to visit the isolated tribe of the Yukagir, and 
will then try to make his way westward to Russia. 


NEw CHEMICAL PRopwucTs.— Messieurs | 
Moissan and Stooks, the original discoverers of 
carborundum, a mineral hard enough to cut 
diamond, have recently announced two new | 
chemical products which may also be of use in | 
the arts. They are compounds of boron, which | 
is best known in the salt which is called borax, | 

| 
| 





and of silicon, which in combination with oxygen 
forms quartz, the scientific name of which is 
silicie acid. Both boron and silicon are non- 
metallic chemical elements. The two compounds 
just discovered are in the form of crystals having 
an adamantine luster, and are so hard that they 
scratch the hardest ruby with ease. 

ENGLAND’s CoOAL-FIELDs.—A_ French 
author, Monsieur E. Lozé, has recently discussed | 
again the question of the probable duration of | 
the British coal- fields. Assuming that the 
prosperity and power of Great Britain depend 
upon her supply of coal, he thinks that “the end | 
of Britain’ is due within the coming century. | 
He fixes the date 1950 for the complete exhaustion 
of the attainable supply of coal in the British 
Isles. To this statement the English scientific 
journal, Nature, replies that Monsieur Lozé has | 
failed to take account of recent investigations 
proving that mining can be economically carried 
on at much greater depths than 2000 feet,—the 
limit assumed by the French author,—and 
consequently that the British coal supply will | 
last indefinitely longer than his calculation shows. 

WHEAT FROM EGYPTIAN TomBs.— The 
Statement has frequently been made that it is 
possible to cause grains of wheat found in ancient 
Egyptian sepulchres to germinate and grow. 
This statement has been disputed, and the 
question was discussed at a recent meeting of 
the French Academy of Sciences. It was shown 
that while the albumen of wheat found in a tomb 
6000 years old had undergone no alteration, the 
embryo was changed and could not be caused to 
germinate. But a fresh embryo placed in the 
ancient albumen would grow, and this fact, it 
Was said, probably accounted for the statement 
that the old Egyptian wheat rescued from its | 
long entombment would sprout and grow. | 








For a 2-cent stamp you can try Rubifoam and 
see if it is not the best dentifrice. Send for sample. 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. (Adv. 
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C.H. Mekeel Stamp & Pub. Co.,Century Bidg., St.Louis, Mo. 


IMPERIAL 
GRANUM / 


Best andmost lets 
economical / ~ 
| elele m/ awa 
Babies and/ 
Invalids, 
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A prominent] 
| physician re- 
cently said: 
“My only son was 
reared on 


(| IMPERIAL 
| GRANUM 


without milk. 
Heisnowcaptain 
of the Princeton 
Football Team.” 














with no constitu- 
tionto withstand 

e diseases of 
Mm childhood. IM- 
| PERIAL GRANUM 


is the 
— ¢ unsweetened food, is rich in phosphates, 
— strong, healthy children with hard, 









flesh, good bone and muscle 
Sold by your d ist, or a generous 
sample is sent free, provided you 


mention his name as well as your own. 
JOHN CARLE & SONS, Dept. Y, 153 Water St., New York 
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Rag Dolls and Cloth Toys. 
bce: _ 


“Life Size Dolls!” 


“ Baby’s clothes will 
now fit Dollie.” 


This doll is the largest in 
the set, being 2'; feet high, 
and is to be stuffed with 
cotton. It is an exact 
reproduction of a hand- 
painted French creation 
and has Golden Hair, Kid 
- Colored Body, Red Stock- 

ings, Black Shoes. 


Price, singly, 50c. 


To the many mothers 
who have written: “ Why 
don’t you make a smaller 
doll for Baby ?” We also 
make a 20-inch white doll, 
a 20-inch Topsy “Coon” 
doll, a High-Colored 20 inch 
ball. All these at 25c. each. 
%, Also “Cry Baby” 7-inch 

‘a dolls, 15c. each. 


Special Combination Offer for $1.00. 

















1 Life-Size Doll, 2'¢ feet high -50 

WE 1 aw — oo ‘to faa = 
1 20-ine opsy “Coon” Doll. .25 

WILL 1 Baby Ball’. err . ae 
SEND 1 Cry Baby, 7-inch Doll . ohn 
Total retail price - $1.40 


ALL ABOVE FOR $1.00. 

If unable to procure any of these articles at your 
retailer’s, the Manufacturers will, on receipt of 
price, send sing] or in set, post-paid to any 
address in the United States, Canada or Mexico. 

Kept in stock all year. 


THE YOUTH'’S 





ART FABRIC MILLS, 40 White St., New York. 





COMPANION. 
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“Painters an Sculptors” 


is a brand-new card game for the long 


winter evenings. It is highly instructive 
and entertaining, and may be played by 
any number of persons, young or old. We 
have taken pains to have the cards of the 
finest possible quality, and have made the 
price so low that almost any one can afford 
to buy a pack. If you cannot obtain 
** Painters and Sculptors’’ at the stores 
(where you should first try), send us 
FIFTY CENTS, and we will poomety 
forward a full pack of 52 cards and boo 
of instructions. 


“It Will Fit a Christmas Stocking.” 


Address LITERAT! GAME CO., FOXCROFT, ME. 
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“HEAR IT SNAP” 


The Ball and Socket (Sew-on) 
Garment Fastener. 


Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes. 


The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of imitations. 
Only the ‘Hear It 
Snap”’ kind is sure to hold. 


If your dealer hasn’t the genuine, send us 
his name with yours and a 2-ct. camp, for 
samples of the real thing and full infor- 
mation. Send 6 cents for trial set. 


THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER CO., 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
78-80 Worth St., New York. 
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A Good 
Position 


awaits every one who will send for our new cir- 
cular, “‘ Support Yourself While Learn- 
ing a Profession,” and follow its advice. 

ou can earn a ary in a pleasant 
position while learning the profession of your 
choice. The circular is free. 














Building erected and occupied by The 
International Correspondence Schools. 


By our method you can become a 
Mechanical Engineer, 
Electrician, 
Architect. 


250,000 students and graduates in Me- 
chanical, Electrical, Steam, Civil and 
Mining Engineering; Architecture; 
Drawing and Designing; Chemistry; 
Telegraphy ; berg me peesogvagns } 
Boo keeping: tCnglish Branches; 
Methods of Teaching. When writing state 
subject in which interested. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 


Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000. 
Box 832, SCRANTON, PA. 
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MIO. 


a“ 


REWAILIACE 


EVERY CLOUD 


has a silver lining —so ’tis said. This 
may be true in nature, but not always 
true in the experience of the housewife. 

To entertain guests and be compelled 
to set a table with poor, shabby, worn- 
out table silverware almost spoils for 
her al! enjoyment of the occasion. 

Don't let this cloud cast shadows into 
your home 


LINE IT WITH SILVER. 


In other words, make your home a 
present of some of the beautiful 


«1835 R. WALLACE” 
SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Note the four styles shown above. Are 
they not beautiful? Besides, the quality 
and extra depth of silver and the hard 
metal under the silver combine to pro- 

uce wearing qualities that have never 
been equaled, while the cost is less than 
half the cost of solid silver. 

Next time you go down-town stop at 
the best dealer’s and ask to see our 


“ Anjou,”’ ** Stuart,”” * Virginia,’’ 
** Joan,”’ ‘‘ Astoria"’ Patterns. 
Our Illustrated Booklet is full of inter- 
est for every lover of the beautiful and 
WE SEND IT FREE, 
R. Wallace & Sons Mig. Co., Wallingford, Ct. 














For 65 Years Dr. Marshall's Catarrh 

Snuff has kept on Curing Catarrh. 

The oldest Remedy, has a national repu- 
tation and has never been equaled for the 
instant relief and permanent cure of Catarrh, 
Colds in the Head and the attendant Headache 
and Deafness. Kestores Lost Sense of Smell. 
Immediate relief guaranteed. Use before re- 
tirmg at night until all symptoms disappear. 
Guaranteed perfectly harmiess. Ask your 
dealer for it. Refuse all substitutes. Price, 
25 cents. All druggists, or by mail, post-paid. 
Circularsfree. F.C, KEITH (Mfr.), Cleveland, Ohio. 


OL LS 








In water color effects 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha 








branded on the skin. U.S. Gov’t Inspected. 
has attained its great popularity because the quality is always the same. 


Swift and Company 


Swift’s American Girl Calendar 


Typical of our country’s progress, and the dawn of the new century. The four heads suggest the periods of discovery, of settlement, of development, and 
of completion, The coloring is rich, striking, and unusually harmonious, It is a work of art of the highest order, and a charming tribute to the American Girl. 
Sent, postpaid, to any address for—1 Cap from Jar Swift’s Beef Extract; or, ro Wool Soap Wrappers; or, 10 Cents in Stamps or Money. 

Address, Advertising Department, Swift and Company, Stock Yards Station, Chicago, 


Exact size, 28% x 11% 


If you like ham or bacon, and are not satisfied with what you have 
been ordering, ask your dealer for « Swift’s Premium.” 


The name is 


Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 


St. Louis 


St. Joseph St. Paul 
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5 ewe eo. Servia, etc.,l0c. ; 40 diff.U.S. 

1 unused Venezuela,l0c. Ap. pproval shoots com. 

21pp. list free. New Eng. Stamp 292 Wash. St., ston. 

100 different genuine Noted, . « 

hug Rico, na, pe 

§ : Labuan, Borneo, Finland, etc., with stouen | 
f] only 10 cts., an exceilent bargain. Agents 


a sy be? New 1900 List 
c. EC 


iMAN, ST. Touts, MoO. 


STUDY LAW AT HOME. 
For over eight years we have been success- 
fully teaching law by mail and preparing 
students for admission to the bar. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL oF LAW, e, e 
Reaper Block, Chicago. 











100 all different genuine Mauri- | 


Natal, Cape G. H. 
Rica, uras, Mexico, etc., 
ALBUM all for rag A Toc. A splendid bar 
1901 list now rood) EE, Agents wantec 
tom. Li. DOVER & CO” St. Louis, } 


Haste zi ntern and Stereo 
OROF IT: icon bitions wt tod wae ‘Small 
yoy catalog, 
wes’ 
aap meoensery, EE, 
iM THIS segs clan, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


IF YOU SHOOT a Rife, Pistol 


oO 








DEAL, 


or Shot- 
gan you'll make a Bull’s-Eye by sending 


book, No. 13, 126 pages Free. 
Encyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and 
ae Men! Youth’s Companion. 
Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, Ct., 


TELECRAPHY 


taught thoroughly. Tetal Cost, Tuition (telegraph oa 


pd ne ,<s ‘ths’ course 
ty sate » board and room, 6 mon -. 
ized 1874. Cata. ‘alparaiso, Ind. 











THE HAMIL On | RIFLE. 

22 cal., rim-hre. | os 
accurate. Sold at i dealers 7, Skeleton 
Steck, #2. No. 11. Wd ink lic). 
Cureular free. Hamilton Rifle Co. 





This Beautifal Tur- 
——y or Lovers’ 


10c. ¢« 


sent by bre “tor 10 cents. 


8. SS, 
ovelty Co., 
Dept. 28, 194 Broadway, N. Y. 


COOK BOOK FREE 


Containing 325 Pages, Over 2,500 Recipes, Bound in Cloth. 
TO ALL PURCHASERS. Agents make 25 Per Cent, 
Commission selling our goods. 

SEND FOR NEW TERMS. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

P.O. Box 289, Dept. Y. C., 31, 33 Vesey St., N 





three 2c. stamps for the new /deal Hand- | 
The latest | 


-8.A. | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


FREE. Musical Wonder! Any 
one playsit Grand Piano 
aes Taare mg _ 
harp. Price$5. Send 10 
Weer ttr we writethem ; stone orders you ge 
Agts. wtd. HARP CO, wv 


RAILROADS: 


raphy | 
here, and ween competent we will help to 
| you in the servi and furnish you a pass to our Genti- 
nation. We rttey! pay one-half your railroad fare to the 
| school. W. rite for catalogue, Schooi 28 years old. 
’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 


THE 





the West are | 


te. of tele- | 
graph —_. 


is the healthiest exercise in existence. 


The Moline Platform 


places this form of exercise 
within the confines of eve: 

sched Papo | with 

quickly oes to any w: - 

on injury to ce, without 

g, $10.00. “iil ‘Gata. of all sports 

4 New Book on Bag Punching, 0c. 








CLASS PiNS.~-:: cs 


letters with ‘00, 01, ‘02, enameled 

one or two-colors, sterling silver Be. 

each; $2.50 a doz. Silver plated Me. 

each; $1.00 a doz. Special designs in 

pins or badges made for any class or 
society at reasonable prices; send design and class colors fur es- 
timates. Catalog free. Address BASTALN BROS., Rochester, N.Y. 


Brass Band 


Tent nts, Drums, Unifo 
5 Sapgites. rite for catalog, 
illastrations, 

formation 





FREE; it — > in- 
for masicians 


bands. LYON & HEALY, 
40 Adams St., CHICAGO. 
The Standard Tea 
Agents 
and Coffee Strainer. 


Wanted. 
No axle ¢ to soil table 
% falli 





spout. Sample maile 
on receipt of 25 cents. 
Nickel-plated. 


PATENTED AUGE6 1880 Standard Strainer &- 4 


37 Maiden Lane, N. 
USEFUL and... 
ACCEPTABLE 


GIFT at any time. 
The “H. & M.” Goanhination 
Thimble and 
— attaches to your . 

lap-board or sewir ng ae chin 
Handsomely nick Minted. Trice by 
mail, 25c. Booklet free. Agts. wante: 
HUEBEL & MANGER, 
89 Graham Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


DO YOU 


STAMMER? 


avis for our new 200-page book, 
The Origin and Trea’ of 


and Souvenir, containing 37 illustra- 
tions and half-tone engravings inter- 
esting to eve’ stammerer. Sent 
free to any reader of THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION for 6c. to cover postage. 
~ LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 
Ges. Andrew Lewis. 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 





Patented. 











iezgy Do You Raise a9 


“Primed 1 a 
in 5 languages. 
icine Incubator 

Des Moines. Iowa. 





STOCKMAN’S FINGERS. 
SAME ON BOTH HANDS. 


W. E. Beckham, a corking heavyweight of 
Burton, Kan., is in the live stock business. He 
did not need to pay much attention to the food he 
ate, until about two years ago an attack of the 
grip left him partially paralyzed. His experience 
with food is well worth reading. 

“ The third and little finger on each hand became 
partially paralyzed, and my spine was affected 
just below the back of the neck. This came from 
a severe attack of the grip two years ago. I 
almost entirely lost the use of my hands. 

“This condition continued several months, in 
spite of all kinds of baths and treatments. In the 
meantime my stomach, bowels and digestive 


organs became affected and deranged. My liver | 
seemed to have no more action than if I had no} 


liver at all. No food of any kind tasted right, and 
I run down from 210 pounds to 160. 


“One day the groceryman asked me if I had | 


ever tried Grape-Nuts food. He told me that it 


| PARKER'S. 


Arctic Socks 
Trade Mark Improved Registered. 


Healthful for the bed-chamber, bath, 
and sick room. Made of knitted wool 
fabric, lined with soft, nd wool 
fleece. Worn in rubber boots 

sorbs perspiration. Sold in “a 
sizes by dealers, or —_ + A a 


Park postage. C 
PAR Dept. et Boston, 


J.u. P 

also Designing 
Taught by Malls Fn om 
ickly f aa tabl ‘k. atest 

w ickly for pi © wor! 

and most I school. Inco: 

Individual instruction adapred 
itudents enthusiastic. Easy terms. 

Write to-day for full particulars. 
National nal School of if Bustrating 

Penn. Street, 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 











oe in the world makes 

ble Christmas wocums asa GUITA 
DOLIN, BANJO or VIO 
$1.80 and upwards. 
including Case, Tuning-Pipe, an s 
Instructors, for 68.75 and upwards. We ship first 
instrument to each locality at an EXTRA BIG 
DISCOUNT. simp to oiverees our goods and estab- 
lish o tom, ILLU RATED CATALOG 
AND 06 BANGAINS. SEN T FREE. 


gE. C.HOWE, Mfigr., 1746 Masonic Temple, Chicago 





was recommended as a brain and nerve food and 


that it was predigested. 

“So I commenced the use of Grape-Nuts, and 
carried some in my pocket. Now and then when 
I felt hungry would take some of the food into my 
mouth and allow it to melt before swallowing. 
The food has a delicious taste and I began to 
improve right away. In three days’ time I was 
very much better. 

“T continued the use of Grape-Nuts, and con- 
tinued to improve steadily. In afew weeks longer 
I was strong and had regained the use of my 
hands perfectly. In less than five months I was 
back to over 200 pounds, as you see me in the 
picture which I send. Am now 51 years old and 
never had better health in all my life. I passed a 
first-class medical examination about four months 
ago in a life insurance company. 


“My recovery to good health is solely due to 


the use of Grape-Nuts food. Asa brain and nerve 
food, there is nothing equal to it. You can use 
any part of this letter, and I hope it may a 
some unfortunate invalid to health.” 


SS odd Sete Rica t 


Slippers for gifts for home use. 7 
2% cents a 
make wal a 
pleasure; keep feet warm and dry, 
and cure Rheumatism. Relieve 
tender and perspiring feet. 10 
cents a pair; 3 pairs, 25 cents. 

“ Alaska ” Serks are unequaled for 
house and bed slippers,and for rub- 
ber boots. 25c.a pair. Askyourdealer 
or send us sizes. Take no substitutes. 
THE WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box B, HARTFORD, CONN. 





Hair Sole. 


9108 eet 





Faier limited. 





For the Children. 


A new skate that prevents the little ones from falling 
or spraining their ankles. 


THE IMPROVED 


“ Never-Break” “Sled-Skates.” 


ade from solid steel, neving double runners, sizes 
7, 8 and 9 inches in length. e only absolutely safe 
ate for children. Kapecially adapted for sidewalks 
Ee ponée. rice Fifty Cents. If your dealer does 
not handle them, write us, giving his name, and we 
will supply at the same price—prepaid. 
In ordering state length of shoe. 


THE AVERY STAMPING CO, Cleveland, Ohio. 











RH EUMATISM ? 


Don’t think you must 

“grin and bear it,” neither 
waste time fussing with 
plasters, etc. Just drive 
it out with 


S/loan’s 
Liniment 


Perhaps, instead of 
rheumatism, it’s lumba- 
go, neuralgia, sore throat, 
cramps, sprains, swollen 
joints or even a toothache. 
all alike to Sloan’s Liniment. They have to go 
and stay gone! Try it. Money refunded if it 
fails. 25 and 50 cents at all druggists. 


No matter; they’re 








DR. E. S. SLOAN, 597 Albany Street, BOSTON, MASS. 








A. G. Spalding & Bros., New York, Denver. 
You CAN 


nor STAMMER se curco. 


minent 1 ialists, Ministers 
~ Professional un ice weil as 


& the num- 


Dr. Lewis A. Sayre, New York’s 
a rey surgeon. 


Send for new 67-page book to the 
PHILADELPHIA 1033 Spring Garden Street, 


Mth year. Edw S.Johnstun, Fougder and President. 


mi. Telegraphy 














F) tions in Railway Service. 

4 We teach it quick] 
and place our grad: 
uates in Positions. 


S Don’t drudge always. Write 
for particulars FREE. 


GeorGIA TELEGRAPH 
CoLLece, SENoIA, GA. 


The New England Watch Co. 
Artistic Specialties 
for the season are shown 
in our Blue Book for Ladies’, 
in our Red Book for Men’s 
@ #2 WATCHES. so @ 
Either or both sent on appitcation. 


37 Maiden Lane, N.Y. City. _ 149 State St., Chicago. 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 

















oe 


“The breath of life is sweet.” 


ASTHMA 
SUFFERERS 


you can breathe — 
sleep — work — rest 


and enjoy life. You can stop coughing, 
wheezing, suffocating, smudging, drug- 
ging—and live like other folks. 


Dr. Hayes Cures Asthma and Hay. 
Fever to STAY Cured. 


WRITE FOR CURRENT COMMENTS, No. 16. 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 




















Dainty Christmas Gift. 


{ ROYAL STATIONERY. Delivered free 

no — where you live. Two quires 

est Paper, with Initial or Mono- 

gra 2 ce of five designs), and 

en jopes to match: Jyitial, Mono. 

Stamped in Plain —~ ae . -75 $1.26 
Sane, Sveres Copper nesamn 

juminated in Two Colors, "100 1.60 

Pen maa sample book and sheet of 

souvenir vag ne eager for10c 

ing Cards — Latest styles of 

_— bm sizes, ae Re plate. 

Baraples ree. 50cards 75c, ; 100cards$1. 


Engraved Wedding Invitations and 
nnouncements. Samples free. 


Royal Engraving Co., 22 8. 9th St., Phila. 


INTERESTING, IF TRUE, 


You Can Try It For Yourself and 
Prove It. 

One grain of the active principle in Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 3,000 grains of meat, 
eggs or other wholesome food, and this claim has 
been proven by actual experiment, which any one 
can perform for himself in the following manner: 
Cut hard-boiled egg inte very small pieces, as it 
would be if masticated, place the egg and two or 
three of the tablets in a bottle or jar containing 
warm water heated to 98 degrees (the temperature 
of the body), and keep it at this temperature for 
three and one-half hours, at the end of which time 
the egg will be as completely digested as it would 
have been in the healthy stomach of a hungry boy. 

The point of this experiment is that what 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will do to the egg in 
the bottle it will do to the egg or meat in the 
stomach, and nothing else will rest and invigorate 
the stomach so safely and effectually. Even a 
little child can take Stuart’s Tablets with safety 
and benefit if its digestion is weak, and the thou- 
sands of cures accomplished by their regular daily 
use are easily explained when it is understood 











aseptic pepsin, diastase and Golden Seal, which 


mingle with the food and digest it thoroughly, | 


giving the overworked 
recuperate. 


stomach a chance to 


and cathartic medicines, which simply irritate and 
inflame the intestines. 

When enough food is eaten and promptly 
digested there will be no constipation, nor in fact 
will there be disease of any kind because good 
digestion means good health in every organ. 

The merit and success of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets are world-wide, and they are sold at the 
moderate price of 50 cts. for full-sized package in 
every drug store in the United States and Canada, 
as well as in Europe. 





book will be mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart 
| Co., Marshall, Mich., giving briefly the symptoms 
| of the various forms of stomach weakness, causes 
and cure. 


PUNCHING THE BAG 


leads to the highest posi- | 





that they are composed of vegetable essences, | 


Dieting never cures dyspepsia, neither do pills | 


For the information of those interested, a little | 
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Itisa con- 
Stant source 
of content- 
ment whether 
you are alone 
or entertaining 


Olympia 


Music Boxes 


will cheer many an hour. We 
sellall kindsof music boxes from 
a toy to the Olympia “Grand 


From 35c. to $300. 


Are you thinking of the holi- 
days and long evenings? awok 
at the prices in the margin, 
sendtousfor larger illustrated list. We can suit you 
in price and accommodate you in terms of paymen! 


EB. L. CUENDET, Mfr., 21 John St., New York. 





A “Berkshire” Fish Set 


is appreciated by any person upon 
whom the duty of serving falls. 

With this knife and fork, fish can a 

be easily separated and trans- 5 

Ferred from | ~-— umeed They 

Rogers 


“1847 Rut 


(Remember 1847) 
which isa guaranteeof the 
st made in silver plate, 
and are sold by leading 
dealers. Send to the ma- 
kers for Catalogue K. 
International Silver Co., 
S Successor to 
-\ MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA CO., 
Meriden, 
Conn. 








B TRADE MARK 
1847 
ROGERS 
BROS. 





tf THE BEST 
‘it your Horse & Purse. 


(NVESTICATE 








> A SWELL AFFAIR < 
I 


oan D) Ds 
‘Toothache Guil 


Not a Chewing Gum. 
HOW TO USE IT. 

Clean cavity of tooth, press firmly into 
it a piece of the Gum. If no cavity, app!) 
to the gum as a plaster. All druggists, 
15c., or sent by mail on receipt of price 

¢ 
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A LONG LIFETIME OF WORK. 


Englishwoman who lives near Bedford, one 

of the rural centers of the pillow lace in- 

dustry, has been ninety-five years at her 
trade. She was born in the year 1800, and has 
worked at lace-making since she was four years 
old. Inher young days it was a paying trade, the 
women often earning more at the pillow than their 
husbands earned at the plow. Mrs. Berrington’s 
parents were not as poor as some of their neigh- 
bors, but her father, being a prudent and thrifty 
man, insisted on putting the child early to work, 
deeming it best that she should have something to 
fall back upon if any mishap should overtake him. 
So at the age of four she was set to work at the 
pillow, and for the ninety-five years since then 
she has worked regularly at her craft. 

Those who have not seen this variety of lace can 
have no idea of the hundreds of thousands of 
turns, crosses and twi that must be given the 
thread in making a few yards of the pattern. 
Even now old Nancy, as she is familiarly called 
can follow an intricate pattern with ease, an 
without the aid of spectacles. 

Many eall to see an old lady im her 
hundredth year at work at the ~ ee 4 and 
samples of her lace have travelled far. In her 
younger days such as she makes brought 
itty cents a yard; now she sells it for twelve. 

rs. Berrington’s labors have not affected her 
health. When she was ninety-eight years old she 
walked home from Bedford, a distance of three 
— a = —, y ng = > 
countr ople depe ing al 
“dawdled about” too long for her. : 

Even now she is firm of foot, and thinks nothing 
of climbing over the fence that encloses her garden 





in order 4 flowers for a visitor. Her eye- 
sight is g and she has hardly a gray hair in 
her head. | 


——_o————— 


THE NATION’S UNOCCUPIED LANDS. 


is often asserted, and as often unthinkingly 

believed, that our national landed posses- 

sions, with the exception of the Indian 
reservations and those tracts set aside for govern- 
ment parks, are practically occupied, and that, as 
a consequence, the opportunities and incentives 
which once moved pioneers to establish homes 
for themselves in untried fields are gone forever. 


The fal of this assumption, however, is 
shown in recent investigations and compilations 
of the Land Office at Washington. 

From these it “apes that of the 2,270,557,440 
acres once constituting the nation’s domains, 
considerably more than one-third are still unap- 
propriated, and with the exception of Alaska, our 
new possessions—the Philippines, the Hawaiian 
Islands, Porto Rico and Guam—are not incl 
in the estimate. 

It will, perhaps, apne many to learn that 
even in some of the older states, as in those more 
recently settled, immense tracts of unoccupied 

nd 1 form portions of the nation’s posses- 
sions. Thus there are 428,883 acres in Alabama, 
593,000 in Louisiana, 285,000 in Mississippi, 473,000 
in Michigan, more than 5,627,394 in Minnesota, and 
69,073,490 in Montana. _ 

Government possessions, aggregating more 
than twice area of Pennsylvania, exist in 
Nevada; and in New Mexico, Arizona and Idaho 
the _— of its ownership is, approximately, as 
rea 
. It is not, of course, to be understood that all 
these lands are susceptible of cultivation, but 
many of them are, or can be rendered so. It is 
therefore obvious that within the original bounda- 
ries of the nation there is yet, for generations to 
come, wide fields for agricultural development in 
which the nn gt and industrious may reap 
deserved rewards. 


—_o—_——_ 


TRYING A DONKEY. 


NEWCOMER in Africa bas many surprises. 

A. B. Lloyd, the author of “Dwarf Land and 

Cannibal Country,” narrates an amusing 

little experience of his own in purchasing a donkey 
in Zanzibar. 


We had to procure donkeys | no means an 
easy task. Of course each one had to be tried, as 
we were to use them for riding purposes, and in 
the course of the work we had various experiences. 

set my m upon a fine female donkey, and 
took her out for an afternoon’s ride. I shall not 
forget it. At first when I mounted her she would 
not move, in spite of all my most tender persua- 
sions, and fina ly she began to back. 

Now the streets of Zanzibar are very narrow, 
and anes up behind me was a large bullock 
wagon. y sweet-tempered donkey backed right 
on to the horns of the bullocks. Then it was no 
—— 7 a case of making her go, but of making her 
sto) 


p. 
Away she flew, — along the Naza Moja road, 
and nothing that I could do would check her 
headlong career. In fact, I soon tired of trying, 
and let her go. On she went, right in among the 
cocoanut-trees, regardless of everything, until she 
came to a steep bank. Here 8 4 
showed that she had good sense, and I decided to 
keep her. 


——_oe——. 


STREET NEEDLEWOMEN. 


it is a novelty, it must sometimes be a con- 

venience to be able to have one’s gaiments 

mended on the street while one waits. In 
Dearly all the principal cities of China native 
Sewing-women are to be seen seated on low stools, 
or perhaps on the sidewalk, mending articles of 
luaseuline wearing apparel. 


The accomplishments of these street seam- 

Stresses are somewhat limited, their efforts with 
the needle being confined, as a rule, to —— 
Cther branches of needlework are praetica ly 
unknown to them. Asa consequence, their efforts 
are better reciated by natives than by Ameri- 
cin or English travellers. 
They are never short of patrons among the 
Chinese tradesmen, for these are often natives of 
other districts, and having come to the city to 
engage in business, have no one to mend a rent 
for them. Their wives being left at home, they 
are glad to employ the street needlewomen. For 
this elass of customers the skill of the itinerant 
Sewing-woman answers every purpose. 

The Ledger Monthly has a good word to say for 
these Chinese sewing-women. As a rule, they 





bear an excellent reputation. They are usually 
the wives of boatmen and laborers who live in 
the house-boats which line the creeks, and their | 
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Holiday 
Presents 


GIVE 


“Silver Plate 
that Wears.’’ 


Look for the trade mark—**18 47 
Rogers Bros.’’—on knives, forks, 
spoons, etc.; and on tea and cof- 
fee sets, tureens, waiters, etc., see 
that they are stamped =e an 
with this mark sa "sree 


Particularly desirable for gifts, as the 
trade marks and qualities are known 
throughout the world as the Standard of 

y. Sold by leading dealers. 
or finely illustrated catalogue 
aid you in making selections. 
IwrernationaL Suver Co.. Successor to 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COQ.,, 
MERIDEN, Conn. 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 


K to 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900 








The Judges at the Paris Exposition have 
awarded a 


GOLD MEDAL 


Walter Baker & Go, Lid. 


the largest manufacturers of cocoa and 
chocolate in the world. This is the third 
award from a Paris Exposition. 


BAKER’S 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


are always uniform in quality, 
absolutely pure, delicious, and 
nutritious. The genuine goods 
bear our trade-mark on every 
package, and are made only by 


\ Walter Baker & Co, timitea, 
hi DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 170. 






TRADE-MARK 

















....is the best Cereal Food because 
it contains all the nourishing ele- 
ments of the whole wheat. Your 

3 grocer keepsit. If not, send us his 
name and your order — we will see 
that you are supplied. 


Made only by the 
yj FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, &. ¥. 


Send for booklet containing valu- 
able receipts and opinions of 2 


noted physicians and che 











needles are a great help in solving the problem of 
Maintenance in a crowded city | 











as well as the shady side 
if it is painted with 


PATTON’S 
Sun Proof Paints 


Send forthe book which gives points on perfect 
Painting. Special inducements and agency to dealers. 


218 LakeMireet,  ” Efwaukee, Wis. 








Our new catalogue is now 
ready. Send us 2-cent 
stamp for postage and we 


GUNS 2m 


| 

| H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS COMPANY, 
314 Broadway, N. Y. 
| 

| 

| 

| 








SOMETHING NEW. 
A Plate Glass 
Checker Board. 


Neatly Etched, Polished and 
| Silvered. A Rich Christmas 
Present. Price $3.50. 


| THE DENVER PLATE GLASS CO., Denver, Colo. 











“You need have no fear of ZERO WEATHER when 
Babies are covered with 


Merritt’s Health Comforts” 


For the ideal of Healthful Sleep is attained by using 
them. They are made of Pure, Snow-White W 
_ Cleansed Sterilized, by a process which we —_ ty 
sess, which makes them Odorless and Dustless, 20 
and . Warmest and htest Made. 
yrite for samples and a descriptive booklet. We are 
| manufacturers of high-grade woolen productions. 


GEO. MERRITT & CO., 


804 W. Washington Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











EPocHS OF EMBROIDERY. Byzan 
fz oo ‘ 5 


EMBROIDERERS 


You cannot invest 10c to better advan- 
tage than by sending for a copy of our 


NEW EMBROIDERY BOOK 


For 1901. Just published. Full ofnew ideas, not to be ob- 
tained from any other source. Full of suggestions for your 
Christmas Fancy Work. Over 100 pages, over 110 illustra- 
tions. Contains Colored Plates showing how to embroider 
Chrysanthemum, Passion Flower, Trumpet Flower, Colum- 
bine, Fuchsia, American Beauty Rose, Orchid, Tulip, Wild 
Rose, Iris, Jonquil, Yellow Daisy Strawberry, Pansy, Fish,etc. 

Battenberg W ork is explained in the simplest manner. 
This chapter, describing over 24 new Battenberg Designs, is 
alone worth the price of the book. Other Chapters entitled 
“ Embroidering Flowers,” ‘ Bobbinet Designs,” ‘“‘Em- 
broidery Linens for Framing,” “Fish Set,"’ ‘Sofa Pillows,” 
etc. Don't delay until the eclition ts exhausted. Send your or- 
der to-day. Ask for our ‘1901 Book."’ Mailed for1@e, Address 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
7 Union Street, New London, Conn. 














PIANO ~ OpGan 
COMPENDIUM 


On receipt of 
your request we 
will send, charges 


prove to you that 
ou ean save from 
to 100 per cent. 
and show you how 
send our instru- 


Weoffer you the 
Compendium with its elegant colored frontispiece 
represen ST. CECILIA—a full description of 
over 50 styles of the finest Pianos and Organs the 
world produces, sold at prices that show marvelous 
value for money invested; also our reference book, 
“The Heart of the People,” and our ever popular 
special offers for 1901-2 

ALL FOR NOTHING. 


Write for it to-day, and n pension 


‘ull particulars o: 
nership plan are also sent, 
ing how you can get 


A PIANO or ORGAN 
FREE. 












































Breakfast Food Days. 


Because whole wheat i t 
a te for the proper nourishment of body, brain 
and mind; and RALSTON BREAKFAST Foop is milled 
from the whole of Gluterean Wheat—the best 
that’s grown. 

The acute taste of children is at once delighted 
by its delicious flavor, while red cheeks, sturdy and 
robust bodies come from eating Ralston Break- 





PURINA MILLS, 
we "St, Louis, Mo. 























IS USED IN 


DIXON'S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE, 


PENCILS 


The perfection of mate- 
rials and workmanship that 
enters into all grades of Dixon’s 
Pencils has made each grade and style 
the standard in its class. 


Pencil Perfection 


is aterm that can be truly used in de- 


scribing the product of the DIXON 
factories. 
If not handily obtainable mention 


Youth’s Companion and send 16 cts. 
for samples worth double. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. : 
















































Why Does Cresolene Cure ? 
Because when vaporized it kills the germs of 
disease, Laboratory tests show that. Because this 
powerful germicide, being vaporized, is breathed 
in by the patient, whether awake or asleep, for 
hours at atime. Thus the seat ofdisease is treated 
as it can never be by internal medication. Hun- 
dreds of thousands know what we say is true, and 
that Cresolene does all that is claimed for it. 
Write for descriptive booklet with testimonials. 
Sold by all druggists. 
ee te Co., 180 Fulton St., New York. 































Elgin Watches 


possess accuracy and endurance 
under all conditions and in all 
degrees of temperature. 

Full Ruby Jeweled. 
Sold by jewelers everywhere. 


An Elgin Watch always has the 
word ye engraved on the 
works—fully guaranteed. 


Send for free booklet. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. ELGIN 















HE YOUTH’S COMPANTON is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is Pe a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixtee 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. Ail postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find om name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


nm pages are often given to sub- 








WHITE SWELLING OF THE KNEE. 






HIS is the old name for a chronic 
tuberculous inflammation of 
the knee-joint, that is to say, 
an inflammation produced by 
the same germ that, when 
seated in the lungs, is the 
cause of consumption. It is 
a disease chiefly affecting 

children, although adults are not wholly 

exempt from it. 

The trouble usually comes on _ insidiously, 
without any evident cause; but sometimes it 
follows an acute inflammation resulting from a 
strain, a fall or other injury. The first symptom 
will probably be a slight limp, which may be 
intermittent, coming and going irregularly for a 
time ; and with this there is apt to be an indefinite, 
dull pain. 

Soon the joint grows a little stiff and is slightly 
flexed, and any attempt to straighten the knee 
causes pain and an involuntary jerking of the 
leg or of the entire body. At night the child 
occasionally starts in his sleep and cries out, but 
if awakened says he has no pain. 

After a longer or shorter time, during which 
these symptoms gradually become more marked, 
examination of the knee will show a slight 
swelling, and if the knee is compared with its 
fellow it will perhaps feel warmer to the hand. 

The degree and kind of swelling vary; usually 
it is hard and unyielding, and not of very great 
size; less often it is very large and feels like a 
distended bladder. 
it really is, because the muscles of the leg and 
thigh are wasted away. 

The inflammation, if untreated, may subside 
spontaneously after some months, 
stiffened and bent knee; or it may break down 
and discharge for a very long time, depressing 


the patient’s strength and eventually causing his | 


death. 

The treatment of the disease is twofold, local 
and general. Tonics, good food, cod-liver oil or 
cream, plenty of fresh air and sunlight, and 
everything to build up the general health are of 


the greatest importance, for local treatment will | 


be of little use if the patient’s resisting powers 
are weak. 

Local treatment consists chiefly in giving rest 
to the joint. This is usually done by casing the 
leg in a plaster of Paris bandage, or by means of 
specially constructed splints. The splints are 
often made in such a way that the patient can go 
about without crutches, and without danger of 
jarring the knee. 

snitigigiiavnie 


MADAM BUTTERFLY. 


Among the famous beauties at the courts of the 
Stuarts was Mary Villiers, Duchess of Richmond 
and Lennox. She was born in 1623, and was 
married at so early an age that her husband, 
dying within a twelvemonth, left her an eleven- 
year-old widow. Then she returned to the court 
of Charles I., her adoptive father, and, a radiant 
child clad in widow’s weeds, created no small 
sensation. 

One little adventure shows her at her prettiest, 
and won for her the nickname of “Butterfly.” 

She had climbed into a tree in the king’s garden 


to gather some fruit, and her long black dress | 


It always looks larger than | 


leaving a/| 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


in a tree, took you for a bird. So you may guess 
upon what errand I came.” 

“What,” she cried, “to kill me?” 

“Yes, madam, to kill you! 1 promised to bring 
the king some of your feathers!” 

“Ha, ha!” cried she, laughing. “You must be 

| as good as your word! I will put myself into a 
large hamper, and so be carried into his apart- 
; ment.” 
| §o the hamper was conveyed into the king’s 
| presence, and Mr. Porter, accompanying it, 
| explained that the butterfly had proved so beau- 
| tiful that nobody could possibly wish to kill it, 
| and so he had taken it alive. 

The king was of course very eager to see so 
lovely a creature, and opened the hamper with 
his own hand. There crouched the countess, 
bubbling over with merriment. 

History does not tell us whether she quoted: 

Isn’t this a pretty dish to set before the king? 
But it does declare that the king was delighted 
anew with the little lady and her fantastic humor. 


} 


A MUTUAL SURPRISE. 


In “Sketches of Life in the Golden State” Col. 
Albert S. Evans tells an amusing anecdote of an 
ambitious hunter who met his first grizzly bear— 
in procession. The incident occurred in the woods 
near the site of the present town of Monterey. 


The hunter sat down to rest in the shade of a 
tree, and unwittingly went to sleep. When he 
woke it was near sunset, and he sat up, rubbin 
his eyes and contemplating a return to his hote 
several miles distant. 

Just then a rustling and cracking noise from a 
clump of chaparral about a hundred yards away 

| attracted his attention. Out walked a_ grizzl 
bear, a monarch of his kind. He yawned, licke 
his jaws, and then advanced toward the tree 
where our hunter sat, but evidently was uncon- 
scious of his presence. 

His grizzly majesty had proceeded about twenty 
aces when a female bear followed him, and an 
nstant later a third grizzly followed her at a 

| slow, shambling pace. 
The hunter sat spellbound with terror as the 


procession came toward him, until the forward | 


was within thirty yards. Then, scarcel 

g what he did, he sprang to his feet an 
uttered a frenzied yell—yell upon yell! 

| The effect was magical. he foremost bear 

sprang into the air, turned sharply about, knocked 

| the female down, rolled over her, gathered himself 


grizzly 
| realizin 


| up and bolted “ike forty cart-loads of rock going 
| down a chute,” straight for the chaparral again, 
| the other two bears close at his heels, and never 
turning to see what had frightened them. 

The hunter, seeing the enemy retreating, sprang 
| to his feet and fled at top speed for the hotel, 
| leaving hat and gun behind. The truth of his 
wild and startling tale was proved the next day by 
| the numerous bear-tracks of different sizes found 
lin the marshy ground near by. the three 
| bears had gone off beyond pursuit. 


CYCLONE PRANKS. 


A traveller in the West, the Rev. C. T. Brady, 
says that of all the manifestations of power he 
ever witnessed, from an earthquake down, a 
cyclone is the most appalling. The midnight 
blackness of the funnel, the lightning darting 
from it in inconceivable fierceness, the strange 
crackling sound from its bosom, the sudd of 
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Throat and Lung Troubles are effectively re- 
Meved by “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” They may be 
used atfall times with perfect safety. (Adv. 











64 years of success — the full 
quality of complete purity— the 
uniformity and reliability of con- 
tinuous experience — tested in 
the making, tested in the using, 
tested by the public—the un- 
impeachable test of time—no 
premiums, no prizes,no schemes. 


Babbitt’s Best Soap 


America’s only standard — the soap 
of certain quality and of greatest 
(_) economy. 


Babbitt’s Soap 
Powder 


() Absolutely all right—cannot in- 
jure anything—does its work and 
J ything 

C) does it well. 





GET YOUR BOY A PAIR OF 


STOCKINGS 
and let him wrestle with them. They will prove a 
match for any boy. 3 heels —3 knees— 3 toes. 
They are matchless for fit, wear, shape and qual- 


ity. Price 25c. everywhere. Booklet Free. 
WAYNE KNITTING MILLS, Dept. B, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 








or Lye 


The household necessity — guar- 
anteed pure—highest possible quality 
— greatest effectiveness — goes the 
farthest—most economical—absolute 
uniformity. 


Babbitt’s Best Baking 
Powder 


OD The climax of quality—the apex of & 
quainy' 

( ) purity — the superlative of economy ( ) 
—the best for 51 years. 








You can buy an IVERS & POND Piano 
just as cheaply, as safely and as satis- 
factorily of us by mail as in person at 


our warerooms. How? Write and we'll 
tell you. 

We send our pianos on trial at our ex- 
pense to any part of the United States 
where they are not sold by a local dealer. 
Send us a postal card and receive FREE 
our CATALOGUE and prices for cash 
and on EASY PAYMENTS. 

If you want a Piano, a postal card may 
save you $75 to $100. Send it to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


115 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








| its irresistible attack, its incredibly swift motion, 

its wild leaping and bounding, like a gigantic 
| beast of prey, the awful roar which follows—all 
| this but feebly characterizes that strange ravener 
| of the plains. He continues: 


The cyclone plays odd pranks. I have seen 
two horses lifted in air and carefully deposited, 
unharmed, in a field about an eighth of a mile 
away. I have seen chickens and geese picked 
' clean of feathers, and yet feebly alive. 

One house, I remember, had a hole ten feet in 
| diameter cut out of its roof, as if by a circular 
| Saw. I have seen the black, whirling cloud lift a 
ene | and shake it to pieces, as one shakes a 
| Pe per-box. One of the worst cyclones I ever 

new threw a heavy iron safe about as a child 
| — toss a wooden alphabet-block in play. 
| is an irresponsible as well as an almost 
| omnipotent monster, and it seems to love the 
hideous jokes of its own concocting. 


MR. HAYDEN’S “STRENUOUS” HEN. 


The grittiest hen in America lives in Alsea, 
Oregon. Her right to be called brave has been 
tested, and, says the Corvallis Times, she is not 
only a brave hen, but a “strenuous” hen. 


She belongs to one of the Hayden brothers. 
They also own a threshing-machine, which was 
taken out of the shed for the first time last week, 
and a small field of grain was threshed to see that 
the machine was in good running order. 

After the job was finished, the m was 
returned to the shed, when, to the amazement of 
all, there in the corner of the separator sat the 
strenuous hen. 

Under her was a nest of eggs 
endeavoring to hatch. She hed be 
when the machine was taken out. 

She was there when the belts and pulleys began 
to whiz, when the fan began to sing and when the 
riddlers began to shake and rattle. The wind 
| from the fan ruffled her feathers and almost took 
| her breath; but, like the boy on the burning deck, 

she stayed at her poet. What her thoughts were 
| when the swift cylinder began to chew up straw 
cannot be guessed. 

When found she was uninjured. There was 
| dust in her mouth and a somewhat frightened 
| look in her eye, but she was on her nest. Of the 
eggs, all were safe save one. 


hi 





that she was 
en on the nest 





and veil spread themselves over the branches in | 


the manner of wings, so that the king, at some 
distance, imagined he saw a strange bird perching 
in the tree. Mr. Porter, a gallant young courtier, 


was in attendance, and his majesty, knowing him | 


to be an exact marksman, said: 

“Do you see that strange bird up in that tree? 
I wish you would fire at it.” 

But the range was too great, and Mr. Porter 
crept up under the tree. There among the 
branches was the countess, looking down upon 
him with the most innocent air, and pelting him 
with fruit. 

“What have you there, Porter?” asked she, 

lancing at his fusee. 

re you bewitched?” 

“O madam,” he replied, “if you knew what 
brought me thither, you would own that I have 
reason for being surprised! The king, spying you 


“Why can’t you speak? | 


INEVITABLE. 


Bobby came home one day covered with dirt 
| and bruises, and trundling a broken bicycle. 


“What on earth have you been doing, my child?” 
exclaimed his terrified Inother. eal f 
“T ran over a big dog and took a fall,” explained 
| Bobby. 
“Couldn’t you see him and give him the road?” 
| _ “Yes, I saw him and was turning out, but when 
| I got within about ten feet of him I shut my eyes, 
| and before I got ’em open again I’d run into him.” 
“For the land’s sake, what did you shut your 


eyes fi 
“Couldn’t help it. Had to sneeze. If you think 
you can hold your eyes open when the sneeze 
comes, you just try it some day.” 
f the reader thinks Bobby’s excuse was not a 
valid one let him try it some day, ‘“‘when the sneeze 
comes,” 











The Right Gift. 


If you are looking for a gift for father, brother, Sunday- 
School superintendent or teacher, one that will be 
sure to please, you will find it in 


Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain 7d Jd 
Pen. d Jd Jd 


This is such a splendid 
writer that it will de- 
light. and be con- 
Stantly used by 
any one who 
























We 
make 
it in very 
many styles, 
ornamental 
and plain, costing 
from $2.50 up to $15 
and more. The $2.50 
pen is a fine writer, and 
we sell one gold mounted, 
as shown in picture, for 


§3.50. 


y For $5.00 you can buy a beauty. If you care 











to write us, stating the amount you have to 
uses a de spend, we shall be glad to show you pictures of 
pen. the many styles of pens which that amount will buy. 


Remember that we have so many kinds of pen points 
that we can suit every taste, and that pens may be ex- 
changed as often as desired until you are satisfied. 

For Sale by All Dealers, ‘Everywhere. 
L. E. Waterman Company, 157 Broadway, New York. 




















From the hot school room. 
Coughs, Colds and Croup 
are sure to follow. Protect 
your Children with 


HYOMEI 


Let em Breathe It five minutes after ex 
and it prevents their catching cold. — 
et em Breathe It for ten minutes at night on re- 
tiring and it prevents or cures Croup. Catarrh and Bron- 
chitis cannot exist where Hyomei is breathed daily. 


FIVE DAYS’ TREATMENT AND MEDICAL ADVICE, FREE. 
Complete Outfits, $1.00. Trial Outfits, 25 Cents. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS OR SENT BY MAIL. 
THE R. T. BOOTH COMPANY, Second Street, Ithaca, New York. 
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‘*STAYING QUALITIES.” 
People won’t be humbugged forever. It is getting to be pretty well 
known that Quaker Oats is better than meat to build up the athlete’s 
muscles and sustain him in extreme exertion. Quaker 
Oats gives ‘‘staying qualities.” What the athletic 
'@ trainer has learned, the great public—the people who 
do things—is beginning to understand. 


The best breakfast porridge tn the world is made from Quaker Oats, besides this dally 

nse clever housekeepers have learned that Quaker Oats also makes wholesome and delicious 

Bread, Muffins, Cakes, Soups and rage ll At Grocers in 2-1b. packages. 
Our Cereal Cook Book, edited by Mr= a ee dreds of d 

and various recipes. Write for it. We send it free. 


Tue AMERICAN CEREAL Co., Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Winslow’s wr Skates 
65 cts. 4 
y 


SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. III. 


MADE SPECIALLY FOR CHILDREN. 





A child is as safe on these skates as on the 
Sy7 ground. No bumps, no sprained ankles. 
Q Could hardly fall down on themif you tried. 
/ Straps all on, 
ready for use. 
Little folks can 
skate with the 
‘“‘grown ups” 
now. 


Price 








They’re ADJUSTABLE 

made to fit any shoe from 
6 to 9 inches long simply 
by turning a thumbscrew 
underneath. 




















Send for Illustrated Catalogue with prices and Special Inducements to Companion Readers. 
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The Harmless Rubber-Tipped Arrow Game 


is unequaled as a source of home amusement and recreation 
during the long winter evenings. This popular parlor game is in 
great demand in Europe, as well as here at home. Millions 
sold. If your dealer hasn’t it, send order and money direct to us. 
PISTOL. RIFLE. 
Buy 8s Harmless | Our New Harmless # inch 
$| Pistol, Target | Nickel-Plated Rifle is $9 
and Arrows | agem. Rifle, Target and 
post- mY, 3 Arrows post-paid for 
ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 36 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 
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“Td thank you for 
a little wi of that 


WHITE 
HOUSE 
COFFEr 


It has a flavor that’s all its own. Try 
Insist on havi ing it. Don’t believe ‘ent an aos 
other is ‘‘just as good.’’ You’ve tried ‘‘some 
other,’’ now try White House. Sold in 
every State and Territory in the Union 
in one and two-pound cans only, 
never in bulk. 


Send your grocer’s name and 
yours for Illustrated Book- 
let, containing things 
you ought toknow 
about coffee 

and spice. 
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 DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 
Principat Corree-Roasters, BOSTON— CHICAGO. y 
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ste EARN mactine 


Just sell 25 ibs. of Baker’s Teas, Etc., among your friends. Do 
you notice the amount? Only 25 ibs. If you buy 5 lbs. yourself and 
get 10 friends to take 2 lbs. each the work will be done. We want to 
introduce Baker’s Teas. You can sell as much or as little as you 
wish to each friend, but as soon as you sell 25 lbs. the Sewing Machine 
will be earned. This Machine is not quite as large as the regular 
full-size Gordon Baker Sewing Machine, but is a perfect model of 
the large Sewing Machine and complete in all respects, and will do 
all the work done on a large Machine. It is a splendid Machine for 
a young woman to learn on and nice for those who have small rooms. 
Other premiums for selling our Teas are Waltham and Elgin Gold 
Watches, Bicycles, Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Rings, Couches, 
Morris Chairs, Parlor Sets, Etc 






Send postal Jor 100-page Catalogue. We pay the freight. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 

















FULLY 
GUARANTEED. 


Be On I ime Does your boy realize the 

® importance of these three 

words? Probably not. Then educate him to it by giving him an 

Ingersoll Dollar Wate None of us are accust med to think enough 

about promptness and the flight of time. It is said that “time is money” and 

to a great extent this is true. e is, however, a vast difference between them. 

We spend money and then make mcre; we spend time, waste it, throw it away; it 

is gone forever—we cannot make more. Time is the most precious factor of our 

entire lives, and especially in our earlier years. The success of the young boy at 

school, the youth or young man at college or in business depends on the use he 

makes of time. The man, young or old, who is always prompt, “on time,” gets 

prempotion, wins the respect of his associates, merits and commands the « onfidence 

of all who know him. The Ingersoll Dollar Watch is not a toy or an experi- 
. itis now being carried by over four million satisfied Americans. 

For sale by over ten thousand dealers, ~~ sent post-paid to any part of the 

United States or Canada on receipt of $i.¢ 


Robt. H. Ingersoll = Bro. Dept. 85 


67 Cortiandt Street. ~ New York City 
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The 


KODAK 


CHRISTMAS 





















If it isn’t an Eastman it isn’t a Kodak, 


Folding $42.00 
Pocket 





No.2 Flexo $55.00 
Kodak 


For square pictures 314 x 3% inches; capacity, 12 


exposures without reloading; size of camera, 4% x Kodak No. 1 A 


4% x 5% inches; weight, 19 ozs.; length of focus of 
lens, 4% inches. For rectangular pictures 2'4 x 4% inches; capacity 12 exposures without reloading ; size 
of Kodak, 14 x 3% x 7% inches; weight 17'4 ounces ; length of focus of lens, 5 inches. 
The lenses used in this camera are specially ground, are meniscus achromatic and only 
those are used which can pass the most rigidinspection. They are fitted with the Eastman 
automatic shutters, equipped with sets of three stops and have two view finders. Made of 





M 
» 


Well made in every respect, fitted with fixed focus achromatic lens of the finest 
quality, our famous Rotary shutter, set of three stops, socket for tripod screw and an 











accurate finder. Perfect in construction, covered with fine grain leather and handsomely 
finished. aluminum, covered with the finest black morocco, with handsomely nickeled fittings. 
No. 2 Flexo Kodak, with achromatic lens, notloaded, - - + = -« $5.00 Folding Pocket Kodak No. 1 A, with achromatic lens, not loaded, - + $12.00 
Transparent Film Cartridge, 12 ex., 344 x 3%, ° - - - - - 60 Transparent Film Cartridge, 12 ex., 244 x 4%, - - - - - 7 +50 
i oa a wee Oe ae? 8 8 8 le} eS Oe ee Sk Oe eee Oe, Ge em ee 25 
Kodaks, $5.00 to $35.00. Brownie Cameras, $1.00. Catalogues free at the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 








